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Confronted by Complex Difficulties, Forces Must Work in Unison 


Private Enterprise and World Trade: 
Major Motives and Measures 


CHARLES SAWYER 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


} Y 
= as the central theme of the 
National Foreign Trade Convention is a 
clear and simple proposition—‘Private 
Enterprise Can Do the World’s Job.” I 
} have a strong belief in private enterprise. 
I believe in its ability to maintain the 
capitalist system under which we live 
and to modify that system to meet our 
needs. I believe in its right to do so 
untrammelled by unnecessary bureau- 
cratic restraints. In selecting its theme 
the Convention penetrated to the heart 
of the fundamental ideological conflict 
/ between communism and capitalism. 
You and I believe in capitalism. We 
are, however, not unaware that through- 
out recent years, and especially during 
the past three decades, there have arisen, 
and stood before the world, strong advo- 
cates of the totalitarian theory. They 
} have suggested that the government 
should do everything Anarchists sug- 
gest that the government should do 
nothing. We feel that government is 
essential and that its functions must 
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expand as the life of our people grows 
more complex. We 
; in government because we select those 
| who govern us and reserve the right at 
| will to change both those who do our 
government work and the policies unde: 
Which it is done 
I hope that we 
cussing the 


place great power 


shall never stop dis- 
proper allocation of the 
duties which belong to government and 
those which belong to business. The 
| tight of free speech about which we hear 
somuch includes the right to discuss this 
Matter and the right of businessmen to 
present their views. 
The world’s job is big, and it is com- 
plicated. There are some tasks which 
private enterprise cannot accomplish 
} without governmental aid; there are 
Epiror's Nor! This article is based on 
Secretary Sawyer's recent address at the Na- 
Uonal Foreign Trade Convention in New York 
City. 
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others which, by their very nature, pri- 
vate enterprise cannot assume at all. 
Government and private enterprise each 
has its sphere. But they must work to- 
gether. Our real task is to see that they 
work together for the common good. 

I shall not attempt to discuss all phases 
of this problem of cooperation between 
business and government. At a later 
date I expect to discuss the division of 
functions between government and busi- 
ness as applied to our domestic situa- 
tion. At this time I shall restrict my- 
self to a discussion of the ways in which 
government and business can assume 
their several responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the development of a sound 
and prosperous world trade. 


Problem Big and Difficult 


MAY IFIRST point out the size and diffi- 
culty of the problem which confronts us. 
Not so many years ago American busi- 
nessmen could look upon international 
trade as a hunt for markets. It was al- 
most that simple. When an exporter 
located his market and received an order 
the rest was easy. It made little differ- 
ence whether he sold to China or to Chile. 
In either case he did not worry about 
such things as import permits, export 
licenses, exchange permits, and quota re- 
strictions. The term “dollar shortage” 
was unknown. Foreign currencies could 
be changed into dollars at relatively 
stable rates of exchange as a result of 
the continuous buying and selling of for- 
eign currencies which went on in the 
great banking centers of the world. 

The network of world trade which we 
knew in those simpler and happier days 
has been torn to tatters by a world-wide 
depression and two great world wars. 
Of these forces of destruction, the sec- 
ond World War was the most devastating. 
It changed everything. It destroyed and 
disrupted the production facilities of all 
of Europe. It placed a new emphasis on 
state trading and government controls. 
It changed the old patterns of trade and 
made the United States the supply center 
of the world. In 1938 the United States 
supplied 14 percent of all the goods mov- 
ing in world commerce. In 1947 our 
share had increased to 32 percent. 


In the last 3 years before the outbreak 
of war in Europe the United States ex- 
ported, on the average, $3,000,000,000 
worth of goods each year, and goods im- 
ported into the United States during 
these same years averaged $2,500,000,000. 
In the year 1947 we exported $15,300,000,- 
000 worth of goods—nearly five times as 
much as we exported in 1938. At the 
same time we imported a total of only 
$5,700,000,000 worth of goods. Never be- 
fore in any peacetime year have we seen 
such a huge excess of exports over im- 
ports. 

There was a time when this excess 
would have been called a “favorable” 
balance of trade. But export surpluses 
were known as favorable in the days 
when currencies were stable and when 
countries made up their deficits in inter- 
national accounts by the shipments of 
gold. Today we have most of the world’s 
gold, and the American dollar has be- 
come in effect the international medium 
of exchange. With our products in de- 
mand all over the world, other countries 
have been forced to spend their dollars 
to buy our goods. The result has been 
that other nations have liquidated their 
holdings of dollar securities and other 
assets, and have been unable to export 
enough goods to us to replenish their 
dollar reserves. As their supply of dol- 
lars has shrunk, foreign countries have 
been forced to take drastic steps to pre- 
vent their own businessmen from spend- 
ing their dollars for inessential goods. 
The result has been an unparalleled 
growth of all types of trade restrictions, 
including exchange controls, import per- 
mits, quota restrictions, preferential 
trading, and many others. 

The result of the dollar shortage and 
of drastic restrictions abroad on the use 
of dollars has begun to show itself during 
the present year in a pronounced decline 
in our exports. In the second quarter of 
1947 the value of our exports reached an 
all-time peak of $4,200,000,000. Since 
that time they have dropped steadily. In 
the second quarter of 1948, the value of 
our exports was 23 percent below the 
similar quarter of 1947. In view of the 
rise in prices which occurred over the 
year, actual physical volume of goods had 
declined by approximately 28 percent. 
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What Must Be Done 


THAT IS THE SITUATION. What can 
business and, if necessary, government 
do about it? 

Our exporters, of course, have not been 
unaware of whatis going on. They, bet- 
ter than any other group, know that it 
is necessary to find ways of placing dol- 
lars in the hands of foreign buyers. The 
Marshall Plan, by making available to 
the countries of Western Europe the 
dollars they need for recovery, has also 
helped to check the decline in our ex- 
ports; without it, the total value of our 
exports for the year 1948 would have 
fallen far more drastically—possibly as 
low as $10,000,000,000. Even with the 
dollars made available by the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948, our exports in 
1948 are not likely to total much more 
than $13,000,000,000, as compared with 
$15,300,000,000 in 1947. 

Fortunately, our imports are increas- 
ing. During the first 6 months of 1948 
they totaled $3,500,000,000. If, as we be- 
lieve probable, this rate continues we 
shall import more than $7,000,000 000 
worth of goods in this calendar year—a 
value more than two and one-half times 
the average value of imports during the 
3 years preceding the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. Making due allowance for 
the rise in prices, we find that imports 
during the first 8 months of this year 
have been running at a rate 21 percent 
above what they were in the prewar years 
in terms of goods brought into the coun- 
try. This tendency is certainly encour- 
aging. But in view of the fact that we 
have almost doubled our domestic pro- 
duction since the prewar years, this in- 
crease in imports is relatively small. If 
we are to achieve eventually a balanced 
trade at high levels, the rate of increase 
in our imports must be accelerated con- 
siderably. 

It is not unrealistic to look forward to 
merchandise exports, in the years after 
the termination of the Marshall Plan, 
of about $13,000,000,000 in terms of the 
present prices. This level can be reached 
without further governmental aid only 
as we maintain high levels of employ- 
ment at home, increase our imports to 
$10,000,000,000 to $11,000,000,000 a year, 
and stimulate the flow of private invest- 
ment abroad. 


Impelling Motives 


WE BELIEVE that the world will want 
to buy at least this amount of goods from 
us for an indefinite period in the future, 
and, with our high level of national in- 
come and production, we will want to buy 
an increased amount of goods from the 
world to satisfy the appetite of our in- 
dustries for raw materials and the de- 
sires of our people for the consumer 
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goods and services which can be offered 
from abroad. 

How then can we increase our imports 
of goods and Services and increase the 
investment of private American capital 
abroad, so that we can sustain Our export 
trade without continuing to extend gay- 
ernmental loans and grants to other 
countries? 

Private enterprise should assume a 
large part of the responsibility for pro- 
moting imports into the United States. 
Foreign producers need encouragement 
and help to market their goods in this 
country. Last year two men from the 
Department of Commerce made an ex- 
tended trip through Europe for the pur- 
pose of finding ways to encourage im- 
ports of European products into the 
United States. European businessmen 
told them again and again that they were 
hesitant about attempting to compete 
with American mass-marketing methods. 
They said they were awed by the tre- 
mendous size of our markets and baffled 
by the wide range of consumer tastes in 
various sections of the country and on 
different income levels. Rather than 
risk trying to sell in America, they pre- 
ferred to continue their selling in the 
countries where the demand for their 
goods was already firmly established. 
These problems are real, and there is no 
simple solution. But the problems are 
not insolvable, and private enterprise can 
do much to help. 

American businessmen can help by ad- 
vising producers in other countries as to 
the best ways to sell their goods in the 
United States. It is encouraging that 
some of our businessmen have already 
undertaken this work. Some of our 
larger exporters have assisted their for- 
eign customers in finding markets within 
the United States. While the use of ex- 
port selling channels in reverse is still 
experimental, it deserves approval as an 
imaginative and practical attempt to in- 
crease Our volume of imports. 

Private enterprise can help to promote 
imports by encouraging the full partici- 
pation of American business in interna- 
tional trade fairs. The first interna- 
tional trade fair ever held in the Western 
Hemisphere was staged in Toronto last 
June. Present at the Toronto Fair to 
look at the exhibits and to do business 
were more than 31,000 buyers and sellers 
from 73 countries. The products of 32 
countries were displayed by 1,455 ex- 
hibitors. Of the 31,000 buyers and sell- 
ers, only 1,000 were from the United 
States. The Toronto Fair was so suc- 
cessful that it will be repeated next year. 
Perhaps there wi!l be more American 
participation in next year’s fair; and per- 
haps the United States will have soon an 
international trade fair of its own. If 
American businessmen sponsor and 
manage a trade fair in the United States, 





one of its purposes should be to acquaint 
Americans with the goods which they 
can import from other countries. 





To Spur Foreign Developmen 


OF ALL THE WAYS in which vein 
enterprise can help do the world’s job,’ ( 
none is more important than the encoyy. | 
agement of foreign economic develop. | 
ment. And this means investment of 
United States dollars in the exploration | 
and improvement of the mines, the oj 
wells, the railroads, and the timber ye. 
sources of other nations. We have beer } 
so absorbed in the contribution of the 
Marshall Plan and the Internationa) 
Bank to the rehabilitation and develop. | | EWI: 
ment of foreign economies that we have 
tended as a people to forget the impor. ECONO! 
tance of private investment. But private | °P 
capital from the United States is at wor, DEPART 
in many parts of the world—helping to 
develop and expand foreign production ‘1 
of copper, lead, zinc, tin, manganese 
petroleum, and iron ore. Most Amer.! the U 
icans realize today that Our natural re. | sion i 
sources are limited. Our industrial ma. Augu: 
chine needs more of many products than Natio 
we ourselves can supply. We are pre.| inher 
sented with the necessity and the oppor- | The ¢ 
tunity to conserve what we have by| of at 
drawing upon the resources of others; by | adopt 
so doing we will place more dollars jp | cil, | 
the hands of foreign buyers. | Fren¢ 
One of the world’s great needs is im- } impo: 
proved transportation. Bridges must be} Euro] 
restored and rolling stock replaced in the} with 
battleground areas. Even those coun-} probl 
tries not directly affected by the war] fluen 
must rehabilitate and expand their} 
transportation systems. Governmental 
loans are assisting in these tasks, but pri- 
vate investors should examine with par- 
ticular care the opportunities in foreign 
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transportation. The world’s job cannot tend 
be done properly without great improve- gates 
ment in the methods of moving what the| ‘P&? 
world produces. | a0 

| Epr 
“Generates Purchasing Power’ | ‘ th 

} enth 
IN THE BOOKS of international ac-| Bowe 
counts, travel does not appear as an item el 
of merchandise. But it generates consid- TI 


erable purchasing power for our exports.} posec 
Between 1920 and 1940, foreign travel\ “ect 
was larger than any single merchandise | og 
item on the import side of the ledger. \ unit. 


It was twice the amount spent for coffee | Chin 


or rubber, two of our leading imports. ag 
. é $la, 
Since the war, Americans have spent} 7... 


increasing amounts on foreign travel. In} one 
1946 they spent $479,000,000; in 1947, | depu 


$597,000,000, excluding the fares spent on | ~ “s 
American ships and planes. In 1948 they, (pac 


will have spent much more. It is reasoM- | the | 
able to assume that our citizens can | by re 


; orgée 
spend over a billion dollars a year ies 
foreign travel. That amount is a smaller | lee 

(Continued on p. 45) Cour 
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Business Influenced by Actions of UN Economic and Social Council 


Geneva Session of “ECOSOC” 


Spurred Moves for Sounder Trade 


Ate 
Recent 
Ir. 
p= | 
of 
on 
Oi] 
es 
en } 
he 
lal | 
p- | Lewis L. LonwIN 
ve 
ECONOMIC ADVISER, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
e DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
rk } 
to} 
on | 1 
se HE Economic and Social Council of 
or. | the United Nations held its Seventh Ses- 
re. sion in Geneva, Switzerland, July 19 to 
ia. August 28, in the beautiful Palais des 
an Nations which the United Nations has 
re.| inherited from the League of Nations. 
yx. | The decision to meet in Geneva instead 
by| of at Lake Success, N. Y., had been 
by adopted at the Sixth Session of the Coun- 
in cil. largely on the insistence of the 
French delegate who argued that it was 
m- } important for the Council to meet in 
be | Europe, in order to have direct contact 
he} with the difficult economic and social 
in-| problems of Europe and to make its in- 
var} fluence felt in European countries. 
eir | 
tal Geneva Background 
. BEING IN GENEVA for 6 weeks did bring 
op , the 200 or more men and women who at- 
10t | tended all or some of the sessions—dele- 
re. | Bates, advisers, representatives of the 
he specialized agencies and nongovern- 
mental organizations into closer con- 
., Editor's NoTe.—Dr. Lorwin was an adviser 
y | to the United States Delegation to the Sev- 
} enth Session of the Economic and Social 
e-| Council of the United Nations, representing 
| the Office of International Trade and the 
“ | Department of Commerce 
d- The Economic and Social Council is com- 
‘ts.| posed of 18 members of the United Nations 
vel | elected by the General Assembly for a period 
ise | - 3 years. At the Geneva Session, the Coun- 
ws cil members were: The United States, the 


fee | 


ler 
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United Kingdom, the U. S. S. R., France, 
China, Canada, Venezuela, Peru, Brazil, 
Chile, Denmark, Holland, Poland, Bielorus- 
sia, Turkey, Lebanon, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Each country was represented by 
one delegate who was accompanied by a 
deputy and a varying number of advisers 
In addition, the Council sessions are attended 
by representatives of the Specialized Agencies 
| (FAO, ILO, WHO, the International Bank, 
| the International Monetary Fund, etc.) and 


) by representatives of some nongovernmental 
(the A. F. of L.. the WFTU, 


organizations 
| the NAM, Cooperative Alliance, etc.) who may 


~ called upon to make statements to the 
Council. 
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tact with the economic realities and po- 
litical urgencies of the European Conti- 
nent. Geneva also gave the members of 
the Council striking evidence of the 
growth of international organization 
since the end of the war, and a chance 
to see some of the more practical aspects 
of international cooperation. 

The Palais des Nations is a real beehive 
of international activity. Hundreds of 
economists, statisticians, administrators, 
medical experts, businessmen, engineers, 
and others fill the large and small rooms 
of the spacious marble-floored building, 
engaged in collecting data and in pre- 
paring practical suggestions for increas- 
ing the output of food, coal, or steel in 
Europe, for improving the transport of 
food from one country to another, for 
fighting tuberculosis and other diseases, 
for regulating by international agree- 
ment the use of available wavelengths in 
radiobroadcasting, for resettling refugees 
and displaced persons, and for dealing 
with numerous other economic and social 
problems. 


Despite its large spaces and magnifi- 
cent vistas, the Palais is far too small to 
hold the new organizations which have 
sprung up in the last few years and which 
have their headquarters there—such as 
the European Office of the United Na- 
tions, the Economic Commission for 
Europe, the World Health Organization, 
the Internationa] Refugee Organization, 
the Interim Commission of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, and several 
others. Committees and subcommittees 
of these organizations held meetings 
while the Council was in session, demon- 
strating the wide-flung and varied char- 
acter of the economic and social activ- 
ities of the United Nations and of its 
affiliated organizations and agencies. 


Economic Issues on the Agenda 


THE COUNCIL had some 50 items on 
its agenda, covering a wide range of 
economic, social, educational, humani- 
tarian, organizational, and administra- 
tive problems. Such a crowded agenda 
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Palais des Nations at Geneva, where the UN Economic and Social Council met. 








is the result of the large functions as- 
signed to the Council by the United Na- 
tions Charter. The Council has the task 
of promoting international cooperation 
to achieve higher standards of living, full 
employment, better conditions of health 
and education, and respect for human 
rights and freedom as a basis of friendly 
and peaceful relations among nations. 
To achieve these objectives, the Council 
may initiate or make studies, make rec- 
ommendations to the General Assembly, 
prepare draft conventions or treaties, call 
international conferences, or undertake 
other related activities. 

In the 3 years of its existence, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has developed 
a rather complex organization for deal- 
ing with its various tasks. It has set up 
functional and regional commissions, has 
signed agreements with the specialized 
agencies, and has established special or- 
ganizations—all of which carry on 
studies or operations specifically assigned 
to them and report to the Council on 
their activities. The Council reviews 
their work, approves or modifies it, issues 
instructions or suggestions for future 
work, recommends budgetary appropria- 
tions for special tasks, and aims to co- 
ordinate the various aspects of this ac- 
tivity both insofar as organization and 
policy are concerned. 

Thus, the easiest way of giving a pic- 
ture of the work of the Geneva session 
is to survey the discussions and recom- 
mendations of the Council on the reports 
which were submitted by the several 
commissions, agencies, and organiza- 
tions. Since it is impossible in this article 
to cover all the items which the Seventh 
Session of the Council considered and 
acted upon, only the discussions and de- 
cisions on economic and trade matters 
will be summarized. 


Economic Development 


THE COUNCIL has nine functional com- 
missions, each of which is composed of 
from 9 to 15 specially appointed members 
who are both experts and representatives 
of their governments. It is their func- 
tion to study the problems assigned to 
them, and on the basis of such studies 
to make recommendations on which the 
Council can act. These commissions 
meet once or twice a year. 

Of the seven functional commissions of 
the Council which submitted reports to 
the Seventh Session, three are of an eco- 
nomic character. Of the three, the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission is 
generally regarded as the most impor- 
tant. Its task is to study ways and 
means of maintaining economic stability 
and of promoting the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. This 
Commission has had to consider such 
questions as the importance of indus- 
trialization in the economy of different 
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countries, the relative role of private and 
public investment in economic develop- 
ment, the technical assistance which the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies might give to governments in carry- 
ing out their developmental programs, 
the effects of inflation on economic sta- 
bility and levels of employment, and vari- 
ous related issues. 

The report of the Commission was sub- 
jected to rather severe criticism by many 
members of the Council. The represent- 
atives of France, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Denmark, and other countries 
found the report either too political or 
too academic in character and expressed 
disappointment that the Commission had 
not dealt with its problems in a more 
basic manner and that it had produced 
meager and unsatisfactory reeommenda- 
tions. On the other hand, the delegates 
of the U. S.S. R. and China defended the 
general principles of the report, espe- 
cially the ideas that industrialization was 
the primary factor in economic develop- 
ment, that governmental loans and cred- 
its were more important than private in- 
vestment in promoting such development, 
and that financial aid should not be used 
by creditor countries as a means of ob- 
taining special political or economic ad- 
vantages in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The main point at issue was whether to 
approve a resolution in which the Com- 
mission had formulated some general 
principles of economic development and 
had called upon the industrially ad- 
vanced countries to provide goods and 
financial resources more fully and more 
expeditiously to the countries less well 
developed. The representative of the 
United States opposed this resolution and 
asked that it be referred back to the Com- 
mission for further consideration. He 
met with the opposition of China whose 
delegate fought doggedly for the ap- 
proval of the resolution. Finally, acom- 
promise suggested by the delegate of Can- 
ada was adopted, according to which the 
resolution of the Commission was de- 
scribed as “a useful interim formulation 
of certain of the principles which should 
guide the Commission in its considera- 
tion of the problems of underdeveloped 
areas,” but at the same time referred the 
question back to the Commission for fur- 
ther study. Also, it was decided to exam- 
ine at a future session of the Council the 
changes which might be necessary in the 
organization and working methods of the 
Economic and Employment Commission 
so as to achieve the purposes for which 
it was established. 


Transportation and Statistics 


OF A MORE IMMEDIATE practical 
character were the recommendations of 
the Transport and Communications 


Commission which with some Change 
were approved by the Council. One 0 
these recommendations instructeg the 
Secretary-General of the United Nation 
to convene an international Conference 
not later than August 1949, in order tg} 
conclude a new world-wide convention gp | 
Road and Motor Transport to take the 
place of existing treaties which have be. | 
come obsolete. A second recommenda. 
tion was to authorize the Economic Com. 
mission for Asia and the Far East to Con: | 
vene an early meeting of inland trans. 
port experts to examine ways and means | 
of rehabilitating and coordinating the / 
development of inland transport faejj. 
ties and services in Asia. A third recom. 
mendation asked that the Commission of 
Latin America, in making its proposeg 
survey of the Latin American countries 
give special attention to problems of in. 
land transport and that the Transport 
and Communications Commission make 
a further study of problems of maritime 
shipping, including the question of 
freight rates affecting Latin America, 
Other recommendations dealt with ac. 
tion for securing safety of life at seq 
measures to be taken by governments to 
simplify passport and frontier formal. | 
ities, the collection of comparable sta. | 
tistical data in the transport field, and 
with short- and long-run aspects of the 
problem of coordinating inland transport 
on a regional level as well as on a world- 
wide basis. 

In the discussion of transport problems 
there was much more agreement among 
the delegations of the different countries | 
than in connection with problems of eco- 
nomic development A distinctive note | 
was the insistence of the Latin American 
countries on the need for studying their | 
maritime shipping problems, especially 
freight rates, and their refusal to give } 
the International Maritime Consultative 
Organization a part in such a study. 

The report of the Statistical Commis- 
sion summarized the progress made by | 
the United Nations and the Specialized | 
Agencies in organizing and coordinating 
their statistical services, and outlined a } 
program of future studies of methods for 
obtaining internationally comparable 
data in the fields of income statistics, 
price indexes, industrial-production in- 
dexes, and statistics of foreign trade, | 
The Commission submitted an Interna- 
tional Standard Classification of all Eco- 
nomic Activities which is to serve as | 

| 








framework within which all countries 
could classify their industrial and eco- 
nomic data The Commission recom- 
mended that all countries either adopt 
this system of classification as their na- 
tional standard or agree to rearrange 
their statistical data in accordance with 
this system for purposes of international | 
comparability. The Commission fur- 
ther recommended that the Secretary- 
General make a survey of the needs of 
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Seventh session of the UN Economie and Social Council opens at Geneva. 


different countries for education and 
training in statistics and submit a report 
on the means by which such an educa- 
tional and training program could be 
carried out. 

Statistics are not ordinarily an excit- 
ing subject, but the report of the Statis- 
tical Commission became one of the 
“hot” topics of the The Soviet 
delegate great deal of time 
criticizing the International Standard 
Classification of all Economic Activities 
as being incomplete and “unscientific,” 
and urged its rejection, as it presumably 
did not take into account the develop- 
ment of planned economies. He objected 
to the grouping of such diverse activ- 
ities as banking, education, scientific re- 
search, and laundering, under One single 
category of “Services” and argued that 
such grouping offended the ‘prestige’ 
of the professional and scientific groups. 
Despite his objections, all the recom- 
mendations of the Commission were 
adopted 

Some argument took place also when, 
in the course of the discussion, Willard 
L. Thorp, the United States representa- 
tive, pointed to the failure of the Soviet 
Union to supply statistical data and eco- 
nomic information to the United Na- 
tions, as a result of which it is impossible 
to present a clear picture of world eco- 
nomic developments and trends. In gen- 
eral, the feeling of the Council was that 
the Statistical Commission was doing 
good work and that its program of future 
Studies justified the appropriation of 
some additional $87,000 which the Com- 
mission asked for in order 
these projected studies. 


session. 
took up a 


to carry on 
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Economic Commission for 
Europe 


IN ADDITION to its functional commis- 
sions, the Council has three regional eco- 
nomic commissions which deal with 
problems of reconstruction and develop- 
ment in Europe, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica. All three commissions submitted 
reports on their recent sessions and ac- 
tivities, and the discussion of these re- 
ports in the plenary meetings of the 
Council provided some of the more inter- 
esting and stimulating moments of the 
session. 

The Economic Commission for Europe 
(which is the first to have been estab- 
lished in 1947 and whose executive sec- 
retary is the Swedish economist, Gunnar 
Myrdal) presented a brief report re- 
flecting the technical problems with 
which it deals. The report summarized 
the work of the various committees of 
the Commission in promoting the im- 
provement of inland transport, in recom- 
mending the most effective allocation of 
coal to the countries of Europe, in ar- 
ranging for the free passage of trucks 
and vehicles between countries, in study- 
ing and recommending means for in- 
creasing the production of food, ferti- 
lizers, Steel, electric power, and other 
basic commodities. The report showed 
that in these technical matters, the 
European countries were able to cooper- 
ate and to achieve practical results of 
benefit to the European economy as a 
whole. The countries of both Western 
and Eastern Europe were taking part in 
these committees and the work of the 
committees was greatly helped by a com- 


petent staff recruited from both Europe 
and the United States by the executive 
secretary of the Commission.. 

Though severely technical, the report 
of the ECE gave rise to a largely political 
discussion. The Soviet delegate, A. 
Arutinian, took the occasion to make a 
sweeping attack on the European Re- 
covery Program. He repeated the famil- 
iar statements that the Marshall Plan 
was “interventionist”; that its effects 
would be to strangle European industry 
and agriculture, to perpetuate the un- 
favorable trade balances of the receiving 
countries, and to make Western Europe 
dependent in an increasing degree on 
American exports. He closed his 2-hour 
speech with a proposal that the Economic 
Commission for Europe expand its ac- 
tivities so as to assist the governments of 
those countries of Europe which were 
less well developed; and to promote the 
growth of basic industries (mining and 
heavy industry), to help increase agri- 
cultural production by providing tech- 
nical aid and easy credit to the peasants, 
to prevent unemployment “‘caused by the 
ERP,” to expand trade relations between 
the European countries and with other 
parts of the world. He further urged 
that all assistance to Europe should be 
carried out within the framework of the 
United Nations. His proposal was made 
in the form of a resolution which con- 
tained some general statements more or 
less acceptable, but which was inter- 
spersed with express or implied denun- 
ciations of United States policy. 

Strong rebuttals were made by the 
United States representative on the 
Council, Willard L. Thorp, and by the 








representatives of the United Kingdom, 
France, Chile, and other countries. Wil- 
lard Thorp refuted the Soviet accusations 
and pointed to the predominant part 
played by the European governments 
themselves in planning and carrying out 
the recovery program. He indicated the 
way in which the ERP would assist the 
economic rehabilitation and development 
of the European countries and assure the 
maintenance of their democratic institu- 
tions. The British delegate, Hector 
McNeill, denounced the Soviet arguments 
as misrepresentations and denied that 
the United States had tried to “dictate” 
a retrenchment in the nationalization 
policy of the British Government. The 
French delegate said that the ERP was 
saving Europe from a probable “catas- 
trophe.”” The Chilean delegate termed 
the Soviet resolution ‘‘unconstructive 
Communist propaganda.” The delegate 
of Poland supported the ECE, although 
he urged that it take up fundamental 
questions rather than confine itself to 
what he called “marginal problems.” 
Most of the other delegates had only 
praise for the work of the Commission. 

It was clear that the resolution intro- 
duced by the Soviet delegate had not the 
slightest chance of being passed by the 
Council. The Soviet delegate insisted, 
however, that it be discussed and voted 
on—not only paragraph by paragraph, 
but sentence by sentence. His idea, 
seemingly, was that in this way some 
parts of his resolution would be accepted. 
The result, however, was not what he had 
expected. Most of the delegates ab- 
stained on all the single sentences and 
paragraphs, and they were adopted by 
two or three votes (U.S. S. R., Bielorus- 
sia, Poland) to nothing, with the rest 
abstaining. But when the resolution as 
a whole was submitted to a vote, it was 
rejected by 15 votes to 3. 

Despite the defeat of the Soviet reso- 
lution, it was felt that for the good of the 
ECE a further effort should be made to 
reach agreement. A drafting committee 
was appointed for the purpose, and, ow- 
ing to the efforts of the delegates of 
France, Poland, the United Kingdom, the 
U. S. S. R., and several other countries, 
a resolution was worked out which was 
adopted by the Council unanimously. 
The resolution noted with satisfaction 
the decision of the Economic Commission 
for Europe to set up an ad hoc Committee 
on Industrial Development and Foreign 
Trade—expressed the hope that the 
work of this committee would lead to an 
increase of industrial and agricultural 
production in Europe, particularly in 
the underdeveloped countries—and re- 
quested the ECE to pursue this work 
“realistically” with a view to obtaining 
practical results as soon as possible, and 
to submit to the next session of the 
Council a progress report on these activ- 
ities, including a description of technical 


~~ 
~~ 


means to foster the development of intra- 
European trade. The Commission also 
was asked to submit to the Council at an 
early date a “factual analysis” of the 
possibilities of economic reconstruction, 
through the development of the under- 
industrialized countries of Europe and 
the expansion of trade between them. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) pre- 
sented a report on the work of its third 
session held in Ootacamund, India. This 
report received general approval, and the 
hope was expressed that the Commission 
soon would be able to translate its pro- 
gram intoaction. Three issues, however, 
caused prolonged debate. One was the 
admission of the Republic of Indonesia 
and of Viet Nam to membership in the 
Commission in an advisory capacity, 
which was proposed by the Soviet dele- 
gate. The representatives of the Nether- 
lands and of France took exception to 
this proposal, claiming that the Nether- 
lands and France were sovereign in In- 
donesia and in Indochina, respectively, 
and were in process of working out satis- 
factory political arrangements. The 
Council, at the suggestion of Australia, 
Canada, and the United States, decided 
by a majority vote to take no action in 
the matter on the grounds that the Com- 
mission already had authority to deal 
with the admission of new members. 
The other issue was the resolution on 
the restoration and development of the 
economies of the countries of Asia and 
the Far East. The delegate of the 
U. S.S.R. madealong speech on colonial- 
ism and on the need to free the countries 
of Asia from their ‘‘colonial and semi- 
colonial dependence.” As in the discus- 
sion of the report of the ECE, he at- 
tacked, though in somewhat more mod- 
erate language, the “imperialist” policies 
in Asia of Great Britain and the United 
States, accused the Western Powers of 
trying to retard the industrialization of 
the Far East, and brought forth a resolu- 
tion urging the need for the development 
of “national industries,” 
cheap credit to farmers, and for 
nomic assistance to these countries 
through the United Nations 
The representatives of the 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and the Netherlands replied spiritedly 
to the Soviet delegate. The Dutch 
delegate indicated the important role 
which foreign investments have played 
in the economic development of Far 
Eastern countries and cited _ statis- 
tics to show that the average yield 
from Dutch investments in Indonesia 
since 1870 has been less than 5 percent. 
The representative of the United States 
took the Soviet delegate to task for his 


for extending 


eco- 


United 


oversimplification and propagandistic 
treatment of the question and for the 
autarchic and nationalistic trend of hig 
proposals. The British delegate eritj. 
cized the concept of “national industries” 
and refuted Arutinian’s attacks on Brit. } 
ish policy in Asia. | 

Despite this heated discussion, all dele. } 
gates felt that it would be desirable to 
reach agreement as was done in the cage 
of the ECE. A drafting committee pro. 
duced a resolution which was adopted by 
the Council unanimously. This reso}y. 
tion called on ECAFE to promote the 
coordinated development of industries 
based on national resources and needs: 
to promote improvements 1n agriculture 
with due regard to the particular agrar. 
ian conditions in these countries; to in. 
crease the total amount of capital, credit, 
machinery, and _ technical assistance 
available from within and outside the 
region; to make such resources available 
where they are most needed; and to de. 
velop trade between the countries of this 
region and with the countries of other 
regions. 





The third issue on which a long and 
vigorous debate place was the 
recommendation of the Commission to 
establish a semiautonomous Bureau of 
Flood Control with a staff of experts and 
with broad functions. Delegates from 
the United States, New Zealand, Canada, 
and several other countries opposed this 


took 


proposal as likely to lead to organiza- 
tional and budgetary confusion and toa 
They 
proposed to set up a “technical unit” on 
flood control as part of the Commission. 
The delegate from China, Dr. P. C 
Chang, pleaded hard for the proposal 
and spoke repeatedly and at length on 
the vital importance of flood control for 
the countries of 


conflict of functions and powers. 


Asia and on the need of 
having a “bureau” instead of a ‘technical 
unit’’ within the ECAFE. China was sup- 
ported by the Netherlands, France, Vene- 


zuela, Chile, and the U. S. S. R. The 
Council finally adopted a compromise 
plan, according to which a Bureau of 


Flood Control was to be 
Secretary-General as “an effective tech- 
nical unit responsible to the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East,” 
composed of three to five experts and 
utilizing the consultants 
This compromise proposal was adopted 
by 12 votes against 4 ‘with 2 absten- 
tions) —the United States, United King- 
dom, Canada, and Australia voting 
agalnst 


up by the 


set 


services of 


Economic Commission for 
Latin America 
THE COUNCIL PASSED a brief resolu- 
tion on the report of the first session of 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA) held in Santiago, Chile, 
in June 1948. The resolution noted with 
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satisfaction the decisions of that session 
which dealt with the economic survey of 
Latin America which the Secretariat of 
the Commission proposed to make and 


with the satisfactory relations estab- 
lished between the Commission and the 
Inter-American and Social 
Council. Laudatory speeches on the 
work of this first session of ECLA were 
made by the delegates of Chile, Brazil, 
Peru, Venezuela, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and France. The 
Soviet delegate made a lengthy speech 
on what he called the semicolonial 
character of the Latin American economy 
and on the large share which American 
and other foreign investors have in the 
ownership of Latin American natural re- 
sources and industry. He urged the 
Commission to set limits to such owner- 
ship and to devise methods for doing 
away with dependence on monoculture, 
for developing domestic markets, and for 
training native labor instead of depend- 
ing on immigration from Europe. 
Speaking for the United States, Wil- 
lard Thorp expressed enthusiasm for the 
work of the Commission. He replied to 
the attacks of the Soviet delegate by 
citing the positive role of private foreign 
Investments in Latin America 
comparing favorably such private in- 
vestments with Soviet ownership and 
control of the resources and industries of 
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and by 


East European countries through the es- 
tablishment of Soviet-Rumanian, Soviet- 
Hungarian, and similar mixed com- 
panies. The principles laid down at the 
Bogota Conference, Mr. Stinebower said, 
were a better basis for economic develop- 
ment than the Soviet practices now pre- 
vailing in the Danubian countries. The 
Chilean, Brazilian, and other Latin- 
American delegates countered the at- 
tacks of the Soviet delegate, reciting the 
advances made by industry in their 
countries with the aid of foreign capital, 
and reviewing the made by 
Latin America in developing national 
capital and national business enter- 
prises. The resolution on the report of 
ECLA was adopted by 15 votes to 2 
against (U.S.S.R. and Bielorussia) , with 
Poland abstaining. 


progress 


The International Bank 
and the ITO 


IT IS ONE of the functions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to coordinate 
the activities of the specialized agencies. 
The latter are international organiza- 
tions which are based on separate treat- 
ies made by governments for specific op- 
erational purposes. There are at pres- 
ent 10 such specialized agencies, and 2 
more are in process of completion. Un- 
der the United Nations Charter, the 


Economic and Social Council has the 
right to enter into agreements with these 
specialized agencies,’ to obtain reports 
from them, and to bring them into closer 
working relationships with one another 
and with the United Nations. 

During 1946-47, the Economic and So- 
cial Council concluded agreements with 
nine specialized agencies and took the 
first steps to determine the form in which 
the agencies should report and the meth- 
ods by which their coordination could be 
promoted. This function of the Council 
is rightly regarded as of paramount im- 
portance, since only through such coordi- 
nation can the United Nations build up 
an integrated system of international in- 
stitutions working consistently to achieve 
its economic and social objectives. 

2 The agencies are: The International Labor 
Organization (I. L. O. formed in 1919), the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (formed in 1944), the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (organized in 1944), 
the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO 
formed in 1945), the United Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the World Health Organization 
(WHO), the Universal Postal Union, the In- 
ternational Telecommunications Union, the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
and the International Refugee Organization. 
The two agencies in process of formation are: 
The International Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO) and the International 
Trade Organization (ITO). 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Loan Agreement With Turkey 
Signed 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the Export-Import Bank an- 
nounced November 2 the signing of a 
loan agreement with Turkey for $30,000,- 
000. Ambassador Feridun C. Efrkin 
signed for Turkey and Chairman of the 
Board William McC. Martin, Jr., for the 
Bank. Turkey will use the loan to 
finance industrial and agricultural proj- 
ects. 

This sum represents that amount of 
ECA assistance which is to be made avail- 
able to Turkey on a loan basis during 
the first 9 months of operation. 

The agreement, signed at the Export- 
Import Bank, United States loan-admin- 
istering agency, calls for an interest rate 
of 215 percent per annum to be payable 
semiannually beginning in 1952. Semi- 
annual principal payments begin in June 
1956. The final loan payment is due at 
the end of 1983, a 35-year maturity date. 

The terms of the loan were agreed 
upon by ECA after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems. 

The loan agreement provides for dis- 
cussions on postponement of interest or 
principal payments. It reads: 

If at any time or from time to time the 
parties hereto determine that it would be in 
their common interests because of adverse 
economic conditions or for any other rea- 
sons to postpone, or provide for the post- 
ponement of, any installments of interest cr 
principal or to provide that such installments 
or any part thereof shall be made and re- 
ceived in local currency of Turkey at a rate 
of exchange to be agreed upon, or to modify 
the aforesaid promissory note in any respect, 
they may by mutual agreement in writing 
provide for any such postponement, or pay- 
ment in local currency, or other modification 
hereof. Any agreement for payment in local 
currency may specify the purposes for which 
such currency may be used. 


Move To Balance Ratio of Loans 
and Grants 


In a move to balance the ratio of loans 
and grants, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration announced on October 
27 the temporary suspension of procure- 
ment authorizations to participating 
countries until loan agreements are con- 
cluded. 

The action affects the procurement 
authorizations for all participating coun- 
tries eligible for ECA aid on a loan basis 
except Iceland and the United Kingdom. 


10 


These two countries have signed agree- 
ments; Iceland on July 22 and the United 
Kingdom on October 26. 

Delays in signing agreements have 
been largely due to decisions in the final 
wording of the loan agreements, Howard 
Bruce, acting Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator, said. He added that he ex- 
pected many of the other loan agree- 
ments to be signed this week and that he 
did not believe the delay in issuance of 
procurement authorizations would be 
long, nor affect the over-all program of 
providing aid under the ECA program. 

While procurement authorizations will 
be held, they will continue to be proc- 
essed by the ECA staff and issued after 
loan agreements are concluded. 

Countries affected by the action are 
France, Italy, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Belgium, Ireland, the Netherlands, and 
Turkey. 


Data on Procurement and Reim- 
bursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $192,626,840 for the 
week ended Wednesday, November 3, 
and brought cumulative grant authoriza- 
tions to $2,697,468,396 with adjustments, 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has announced. Grants to Western 
European countries, Trieste, and China 
are included in the cumulative figure 
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Commodities and raw materials, such 
as chemicals, machinery and equipment, 
petroleum products, as well as foodstuffs, 
were included in the new authorizations 
which have been announced in press re- 
lease numbers 250, 252, 253, 254, and 256. 
The new authorizations approved dur- 





a 
ing the week were issued to Austria, Bel. 
gium, Bizone Germany, Denmark 
France, French Zone Germany, Greece 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands 
Norway, Trieste, the United Kingdom 
and China. 

Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the ip. 
ception of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration through November 3 


1948, with adjustments, follow: 
Austria $131, 877, 784 
Belgium 50, 499, 24) 
Bizone Germany 278, 844, 600 
Denmark 61, 324, 648 
France 647, 784, 119 
French Zone Germany 45, 411, 318 
Greece 104, 311, 002 
Iceland 995, 000 
Ireland 16, 777, 874 
Italy 312, 064, 443 
Netherlands 228, 352, 035 
Netherlands Indies 37, 458, 958 
Norway 64, 013, 636 
Trieste 6, 291, 517 
United Kingdom 596, 957, 347 
Total Europe 2, 582, 963, 515 
China 114, 504, 881 
Total all countrie: 2, 697, 468, 396 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in 
following manner: 


Europe 
Food and Agriculture 
Wheat $383, 430, 376 
Wheat flour 123, 700, 079 
Rye 2, 441, 488 
Coarse grains and prod- 
ucts 60, 553, 582 
Rice 3, 814, 030 
Other grain prepara- 
tions 3, 620, 361 
Meat 87, 300, 214 
Dairy product 50, 567, 126 
Eggs 1, 802, 375 
Fats and oils (including 
oilseeds ) 140, 133, 853 
Vegetables and prepara- 
tions 14, 710, 694 
Fruits and nuts, except 
peanut 13,018 862 
Sugar and related prod- 
ucts 69, 454, 874 
Miscellaneous food prod- 
ucts 10, 813, 800 
Cotton 136, 276, 295 
Tobacco 46, 744, 000 
Oilcake and meal and 
other feeds and fodders 
n.e.c 28, 252, 358 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials 27, 779, 420 
Miscellaneou agricul- 
tural products 15, 345, 218 
Total Food and Agri- 
culture 1, 219, 759, 000 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 
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Uruguay Invites Bids for needs for the city of Cartagena. This stalled, zones which today are over- 
. a as ; i includes the preliminary work and plan loaded, and the number of transformers 
¢ | Six Coast-Guard Launches rivsactecanen sie tee ag aisagaon stir 
“<i of distribution of electric energy; com- in service. 
" United States shipbuilders are invited pilation of statistical data on produc- The final results, based on the above 
3 to submit bids for the construction of six tion, capacity, and maximum load of the studies, will give an opportunity to un- 
. coast-guard launches to be used in the electric company of Cartagena. For this derstand the consumption needs, present 
| | service of the General Customs Admin- work, there must be taken into account and future, of the city. This will permit 
= istration, Montevideo, Uruguay. the actual population of the city and the the general planning of electric-energy 
09 Two of the launches are destined for rate of increase in the future, a census service and will serve to determine the 
- service on the high seas and four for of industries, industrial capacity in- probable stages of development and con- 


18 service on the Uruguay River and its 





02 tributaries. The former have been des- 
00 ignated type ‘‘A’’ and the latter type “B”’. 
7 ’ . s 7 
- General characteristics of the two types Editor’s Note 
135 | are detailed below: , a 
The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
58 buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
86 | \? rype “B firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
nM j Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
347 7 a ae American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
m + seven iraft cee caine with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
315 Hull Stet ! Steel, aluminum, information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
381 | num, OF wood.| or wocd. or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
I | lit Diese] | lt , 
i ; : Ja ici Commercial Intelligence Branch. 
396 Maximum speed om meters per | 28 kilometers per While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
| ! nr. Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
ire i (r I radiu WM) kil eter WW) kale eter on . 3 P me +s . 
h 5 @emruieieedia: 12 } undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all Cases, 
e and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
p p p 
One UV country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
F ‘ and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
| I : 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
376 before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
’ Four copies of the conditions (in ‘maniles “a es: ann ar ea , 
N79 . rading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
13 | Spanish) for bidding have been fur- International Trade 
nished to the Department of Commerce. World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
582 | : firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be ob- 
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sequently the calculation of consump- 
tion, 

Further, the company or entity will be 
in charge of outlining for the Adminis- 
tration Board of the Public Works of 
Cartagena, as part of the contract, the 
technical recommendations that will be 
arrived at from the projected study, as 
well as the improvements or modifica- 
tions which in their opinion the electric 
plant requires, whether it be in the lo- 
cation of new units that have to be in- 
stalled or in the operation of said equip- 
ment, as well as an estimate of the cost 
of improvements in the present systems 
of registering consumption, study of 
rates for new installations, and changes 
in the distribution systems. 

Firms or individuals interested in sub- 
mitting offers must be specialized tech- 
nicians in this class of studies and com- 
pletely separated from companies that 
manufacture or sell equipment or mate- 
rial for electric energy. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Em- 
presas Publicas de Cartagena, Calle San 
Juan de Dios, Apartado Aereo 31, Apar- 
tado Nacional] 221, Cartagena, Colombia. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Joel Ramalho, representing S. A. 
Comercio e Industria “Souza Noschese”’ 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer, retailer), 
243 Rua Julio Ribeiro (Caixa Postal 920), 
Sao Paulo, is interested in Visiting iron 
foundries and factories manufacturing sani- 
tary ware, molding and enameling equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive November 5, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S 
address: c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Nash- 
ville, and Atlanta. 

2. Germany—Alfred Willi Adicks, repre- 
senting Schaumann & Adicks, 10, Gertruden- 
kirchhof, Hamburg, is interested in purchas- 
ing utility goods and certain tertile machin- 
ery for importation into Germany. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 9, via New York 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
National Car Loading Corp., Judson Sheldon 
Division, 19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y 


Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 
World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


3. Greece—Andrew D. Vorres, representing 
John Vorres & Co. Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, agent), 12 Republic of Argentina 
(formerly Voulis) Street, Athens, is inter- 
ested in contacting first-hand sources of 
metals in general, fertilizers, and heavy 
chemicals; also seeks technical information 
on new developments in the oil-burner and 
refrigeration-equipment lines. Due to arrive 
about November 15, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Greek 
Consulate General, Room 1820, 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 


Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

4. Lebanon—Michel Makhlouf, Rue Bazer- 
kan, Tripoli, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representation for cotton and syn- 
thetic piece goods, underwear, and nylon 
hosiery. He is in the United States for a 
6 months’ visit. U.S. address: 1241 E Street, 


12 


NE., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
5. Lebanon—Anwar Naoura, representing 


Mohamed Naoura, Rue Sursock, Beirut, is 
interested in purchasing tertiles in regular 
and job lots. Due to arrive about October 
25th, via New York, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Naamani Bros., Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, and other commercial and indus- 
trial centers. 

6. Netherlands—Paul Ferber, representing 
Lederwarenfabriek Ferka, 40 Herengracht, 
Amsterdam, is interested in importing and 


exporting leather articles including hand- 
bags. Due to arrive November 2, via New 
York, for a month’s visit U. S. address: 


Tudor Hotel, 304 East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Washington, and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Belgium—Beaudon & Delhez (manufac- 
turer), 109 rue Marie-Henriette, Verviers 
offers to export copper and brassware articles 
such as writing sets, religious articles, knick- 
knacks, candlesticks, and ashtrays. One Cata- 
log available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


8. Belgium Billaux-Grosse (manufac- 


turer, exporter), 16 Rue des Colonies, Brus- 
sels, desires to export Roman Catholic church 
articles such as church furniture, art em- 
broideries, ornaments, statues, vestments 
material and supplies for vestments, and 
flags 


9. Burma—M. S. Han and Co 
exporter), 201-215 Sule Pagoda 
wishes to export 100 
month of lead ore. Samples of ore run 70 
percent to 80 percent lead by independent 
assay. Inspection by U Chit Thaung, Chem- 
ical Examiner, Government of Burma, at 
Rangoon, prior to shipment, at consignor’s 
cost. Quality inspection at U.S. port at con- 
signee’s expense 

10. Canary Islands—Juan Royo Yanes (ex- 
porter), Porlier, Num. 19—Apartado Num. 92 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, wishes to export first- 
class quality white war onion seed in rela- 


(importer 
Road, Ran- 


goon, long tons each 


tively unlimited quantities. Firm is inter- 
ested only in exportation of merchandise 
direct from Tenerife to New York 


11. England—J. W. Bamkin & Co. (manu- 
facturers), Harrison Road, Leicester, Leics 
wishes to export 36 tool and cutter grind 
annually. Descriptive booklet available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

12. England—Clayhill Clocks Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Hill Lodge, Clay Hill, Enfield 
Middx., wishes to export eight-day boudoir 
clocks Illustrated leaflets available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

13. France—Raoul Lorge 
Vouglans, par Moirans, Jura 
and seeks agent for 
toys and kitchen 
boxwood 

14. France—Société des 
Longwy (manufacturer), Longwy-Bas 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle), wishes to export dec- 
orative enamel porcelainware such as tiles 
vases, platters, desk sets, coffee and tea sets 
and other tableware, powder boxes, fruit 
bowls and jardinieres. One illustrated cata- 
log is available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


(manufacturer) 
offers to export 
high-quality 
utensils made chiefly of 


wooden 


Faienceries de 


15. Germany—Fritz  Bielig (craftsman) 
Oederweg 25, Frankfurt am Main (America 
Zone), desires to export toy animals made y 
artificial leather. Toys produced inclug, 
roes, Cats, ducks, elephants, badger-dog, 
giraffes, and various dogs in MAaNy Colors 





Firm states toys wash easily and are Suitabje 
for small children. ; 

16. Ireland—Minmara Teoranta (Manufap. 
turer), The Bridge Mills, Dock Road, Galway 
offers to export 3,000 long tons annually of 
kelp, or seaweed meal, grinding and Screen. 
ing to specifications Further information 
including analysis and sample available on, 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligenc 


Branch, Department of Commerce, Washipp. | 


ton 25, D. C. 

17. Japan—Ciyoda Fabric Ltd (manutfae. 
turer), Fukuyama Bingo, offers to export 
handmade Hinoki paper hat 
machine-made Bangkok paper hat bodies 

18. Japan—Izumi Shoji (Trading) ¢ 
Ltd., 1-chome Ohdenmacho, Nihombash 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export medicag] jp. 
struments, imitation pearls, bamboo prod. 
ucts, leather goods, brushes, glassware food. 
stuffs and general merchandise. 

19. Japan 
chome, Asakusa-Kuramae, 
export glass 
Christmas-tree lights 
and celluloid toys 

20. Japan—Shibayama Scientific Co., Ltq 
No. 66 Nezuyaegakicho, Bunkyo-qu, Toky 
wishes to export sodium 
oxide 

21. Siam 


T kyc », desires 4 
and magnifying lenses 
(electric), 


mirrors 


mechanicg| 


Thai Nakon 
wholesalers and retailers) 
petch Road, Bangkok, offers to export first. 
quality nielloware and silver articles such g 


cigarette cases, boxes and lighters, compacts 
tableware (knive 

picture frames, vases 
bracelets The niello- 
typical Siamese art of an- 


dressing-table accessories 
forks, spoons), dishes, 
cuff links, pins and 
ware patterns are 
tique or modern design 
featured by elaborate scrolls and floral pat- 
terns or by angels and postulants in attitudes 
of adoration 

22. Sweden 
(wholesaler and 
20-22, Halsinborg 
quality living-room 
furniture 

World 
pared. 


These designs ar 


Handelsfirman 
exporter) 


Em pire 

Drottningga 

wishes to export high- 
bedroom and kitcher 
and straight-back chairs 

Trade Directory Report 


Export Opportunities 


23. Canada—Dale Kent Services (sales 
agent), Office Suite +2, 875 Eglinton Avenue 
West, Toronto 12, Ontario, seeKs purchas 
quotations and agency for best-quality spor 
and leather goods, toys and 

24. France—-Jean Marie Simon, Fabrique de 
Cartes a Jouer (manufacturer) 170, Rue de 
Mon Desert, Nancy (Meurthe-et-Moselle 
seeks purchase quotations for 100,000 plastic 
heets for the manufacture of playing cards 
Dimensions: 50 x 65cm. Thickness 33/100 

25. Germany—Gebriider Poéhner, Alsterto 
21,Hamburg 1, interested in importing animé 
and vegetable oils and fats, and fatty acid 

26. India Digvijay Cement © 
Limited, Jamnagar, Kathiawar, seeKs quote 
tions from manufacturers of dipper dredges 
conveyors, and other equipment required fa 
handling and transporting sea sand, Fu: 
ther information regarding firm’s require 
ments is available upon request from Com 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department ¢ 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


novelties 


Shree 


Agency Opportunities 


27. Brazil—Josef Sevcik, Ladeira do A* 
curra 45, Rio de Janeiro, D. F., seeks repre 
sentation for automotive machinery, truck 
and tractors 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Albania 


Economic Conditions 
IMPORTS FROM THE SOVIET UNION 


The Information Bulletin of the Al- 
bania Legation in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
reported the recent arrival from the 
Soviet Union of the following articles 
Machines, tractors, building materials, 
35 motortrucks, 3,900 tons of wheat. 
The Bulletin noted that these commod- 
ities were provided for under the terms 
of the recently concluded Albania-Soviet 
trade agreement. 


Argen tina 


AIRGRAM FROM THE U.S. EMBASSY 
AT BLENOS AIRES 
(Dated October 22, 1948) 


The National Economic Council on 
October 21 announced that in order to 
combat inflation, no bank loans for spec- 
ulative purposes would be permitted, the 
rediscount rate would be raised, and the 
amount of funds available for rediscount 
would be progressively decreased 1 per- 
cent per month by the Central Bank. 
It was also indicated that the Industrial 
Credit Bank would grant no loans for the 
establishment of new industries nor for 
the enlargement of old ones, except in 
the case of those industries considered to 
be of national interest; the National 
Mortgage Bank would lend.only for pri- 
vate dwelling houses (to help the hous- 
ing situation); and the Investment In- 
stitute would allow no new issues of 
stocks or debentures except for indus- 
tries of national interest. 

The Federal sales tax (not applied on 
certain essential goods) will be increased 
from 114 percent to 8 percent as of Jan- 
uary 1, by the terms of recently enacted 
legislation. The 2 percent tax on pay 
rolls to finance the University was re- 
pealed at the same time. The increased 
Sales tax will finance the University as 
Well as certain salary and pension in- 
creases payable by the Government. 

New exchange rulings by the Central 
Bank provide the following: (1) Ex- 
change permits will be granted for up to 


November 22, 1948 


$2,500,000 


in hard 
placement parts for 
chinery; (2) 
not utilized because of conditions of pay- 
ment imposed by foreign sellers, may be 
cancelled without payment of the usual 
fine if applied for by October 7; and (3) 


currencies for re- 
agricultural ma- 
import exchange permits 


Argentine exporters must inform the 
Central Bank daily of the details of their 
foreign sales. 

The upward trend in the price of gold 
and in the grey-market price for dollars 
has been accentuated in recent weeks 
with Mexican gold pieces selling for 870 
pesos on October 19 as compared to 515 
pesos in mid-September. However, an 
announcement on October 20 that the 
Government would require all holders of 
gold to declare their stocks caused an 
immediate drop in the price of both gold 
and foreign exchange. 

The Government announced that 
newsprint imports would be sharply re- 
duced, and local newspapers were imme- 
diately required to reduce the number 
of their pages. While other measures 
have been taken to curb foreign ex- 
change expenditure, this is the first con- 
crete step yet taken to reduce consump- 
tion of imported goods by direct regula- 
tion. 

Trade agreements have recently been 
concluded with Czechoslovakia and In- 
dia. The agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia modified that of July 1947 by sub- 
stituting a balanced trade for the pre- 
vious rotating credit granted to Czecho- 
slovakia, while providing for temporary 
debit or credit balances in the clearing 
account. The agreement with India 
provided for a barter of wheat for jute, 
which, it is said, will insure sufficient 
bagging for the next harvest. 

The first cargo of coal from the Rio 
Turbio mines in southern Patagonia 
arrived in Buenos Aires at the end 
of September. The Government an- 
nounced the letting of contracts for a 
railway from the mines to the Atlantic 
Coast to be completed by February 1952. 
Until, and possibly even after, the com- 
pletion of the railway, transportation 
costs will make this coal more expensive 
than the imported coal utilized at 
present. 

Grain exports during the period mid- 
September to mid-October continued the 











downward trend prevailing during recent 
months, averaging a total of only 49,700 
tons per week for the leading cereals, 
including corn. 

Several widespread rains brought 
benefits to much of the major crop 
region, but the worst dry spots in Santa 
Fe and Cordoba Provinces were not re- 
lieved. Because of dry winter weather 
in those spots, the consequent reduction 
in sowings offset the increase in plantings 
elsewhere with the result that the wheat 
area planted for the 1948-49 harvest for 
the country as a whole probably is no 
larger than last season. 

Acting upon the recommendation of 
the National Economic Council, to pro- 
tect domestic prices from the effects of 
the heavy world demand, the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce is pre- 
paring for publication a decree requiring 
that special permits be obtained from 
the Department for the exportation of 
raw wool. Likewise, a quota will be fixed 
on the amount of wool available for 
export. 

A decree providing for an increase of 
the capital of the Argentine Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Corporation to 250,000,000 pesos 
has been issued by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Part of this sum is to be used 
for the construction of meat-packing 
plants in Corrientes and Santa Fe. 

All previous price records were broken 
in October at the Buenos Aires cattle 
market when, as the result of an extra- 
ordinary domestic demand, yearling 
steers were sold for as high as $0 centavos 
per live kilogram. It has just been an- 
nounced officially that export prices for 
chilled and frozen beef have been in- 
creased as a result of increased produc- 
tion costs and internal demand. 

The final estimate of the Argentine 
sunflower seed production for 1947-48 
shows a considerable reduction from 
previously issued calculations of 1,073,300 
and 988,100 tons. The total is now 
placed at 930,200 metric tons, represent- 
ing the third largest crop on record. 

By executive decree the price of pea- 
nuts has been fixed at 50 pesos per 100 
kilograms, an increase to the producer of 
7 pesos over the previous price. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute (IAPI) is to buy tung oil at 2,200 
pesos per ton, f. a. s. Buenos Aires. A 
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National Tung Commission is to be 
created, composed of representatives of 
the Government and industry. 


Austria 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION, 
VIENNA 
(Dated October 15, 1948) 


A wage-price agreement between labor 
and industry was successfully negotiated 
during September. It aimed to adjust 
the worker’s income to his living costs 
without disturbing the price structure, 
which has been gradually settling down. 
It was an important effort toward main- 
taining a working economic balance. 

The Vienna Fall Fair, held in the first 
half of September, served to show to 
domestic and foreign buyers Austria’s 
present availabilities of industrial and 
consumers’ goods. The traditionally 
high quality of Austrian manufacture 
was not evident; many industries are still 
handicapped by material, fuel, and man- 
power shortages. 

There was increased production of cer- 
tain basic raw materials, especially pig 
iron, crude steel, soft coal, and alumi- 
num; export merchandise like timber, 
magnesite, rolled steel, agricultural ma- 
chinery, and paper; and construction 
goods like lumber, cement, bricks, tiles, 
roofing board, and wire. The textile in- 
dustry improved generally over 1947 but 
was still very weak. 

One encouraging indication of im- 
provement in the economic situation was 
the release of important items from 
allocation and rationing controls. In 
addition to items thus released in earlier 
months, the following were freed in vary- 
ing degrees: Textiles, sugar, chocolate, 
tea, certain iron and steel items, some 
chemicals and paper, and a few other 
products. The calories scale was in- 
creased during the month from 1,800 to 
2,100 calories. 

The first free-trade zone in Austria was 
established at Innsbruck. 

The future of the automotive industry 
continues to be a matter of some concern. 
Most of the discussion centers about 
what to do with the Steyr Works, now 
producing Diesels, tractors, and ball 
bearings. The continued importation of 
automotive products, when the basis of 
an efficient industry exists locally, is 
viewed with disfavor by many Austrians. 
Production of spare parts will be begun 
soon to supply Steyr cars operating 
abroad. 

The wholesale price index (1938=—100) 
dropped from 458.0 in July to 435.2 in 
September; the general retail index, 
from 558.4 to 551.9. Employment in- 
creased from 1,915,900 in May to 1,928,032 
in July. The prevailing trend of business 
improvement was reflected by other in- 
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dices; such as, hard fuel and electricity 
consumption, carloadings, passenger rail 
traffic, and bank clearings. 

The volume and value of foreign trade 
increased greatly during September. Ex- 
ports now amount to more than $17,- 
000,000 a month. Imports are at least 
double this figure; the exact amount is 
uncertain because a large proportion ar- 
rives under various relief and assistance 
programs. 

Trade agreements were concluded dur- 
ing September with Denmark and Nor- 
way. Negotiations were under way with 
Bulgaria, but those with Rumania were 
postponed. 

It has been reported that Austrian ex- 
ports to Mexico have been endangered by 
the devaluation of Mexican currency. 
Relations with the Near East are being 
fostered, especially with Egypt and Tur- 
key. Mention has been made of develop- 
ing relations with Brazil or Chile through 
a trade promotion office to be established 
in Buenos Aires. 

Business and financial interests have 
taken new courage because of the ex- 
pected reopening of the Vienna Stock 
Exchange. The rebuilding of a broad in- 
vestment basis is regarded as of vital 
help in reviving independent industry in 
Austria. It is rumored that the com- 
modity exchange may open in January. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BRAZIL AND URUGUAY ISSUED JOINT DEC- 
LARATION DENOUNCING COMMERCIAL 
TREATY 


The Foreign Ministers of Brazil and Uru- 
guay issued a Joint Declaration, signed at 
Rio de Janeiro on September 5, 1948, says 
Embassy Despatch 646, dated September 24 
1948, from Montevideo, Uruguay 

The Declaration denounces the Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation of August 25, 1933 
between the two countries, which will go 
out of existence March 5, 1949, in accordance 
with Article XXVI 

The Declaration provides for the creation 
of a Mixed Commission of three member 
each, for the study of the commercial inter- 
course between Uruguay and Brazil, with 
special reference to the customs tariff re- 
gime, the system of payments, frontier traf- 
fic, and tariff concessions or consolidations 

The Commission was scheduled to meet 
in Rio de Janeiro, October 15, and to con- 
clude its work on the items referred to 
within 90 days 

[See COMMERCE Reports of October 28, 1933, 
for a detailed announcement of the signa- 
ture and terms of the Brazil-Uruguay Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation, of August 25 
1933. ] 


Bulgaria 
Economic Conditions 


LABOR SHORTAGE REPORTED 


An article in the trade-union organ 
Trud of October 1, 1948, reported that 


the shortage of labor in the Bulgarian 
economy amounted to between 23 ang y 
percent of the total number of indy. 
trial workers, or presumably from 30,00, 
to 40,000 workers. Trud stated that in 
Sofia from 1,500 to 2,000 workers are 
needed; in the textile-procucing city of | 
Gabrovo, over 1,200; in the port of Varn 
more than 400; and in each of the othe 
“industrial” cities, corresponding nym. 
bers. According to Trud the Shortage | 
is growing and will continue to grow With 

the development of industry. Th 

greatest shortages are stated to be ip ' 
the textile industry and in machine cop. , 
struction and metal production. Short. 

ages of skilled workers were also reporteg | 
in ceramics and in the manufacture o 

construction materials. 





| 
Commercial Laws Digests | 


PERMITS FOR COMMERCIAL 
REPRESENTATIONS | 


Ordinance No. 114 of the Bulgarian Minis. 
try of Commerce, on “Commercial Represen. 
tations,”’ provides that subsequent to August 
31, 1948, private persons or firms who repre. | 
sent foreign commercial houses must receiye | 
a permit from the Ministry of Commerce ang 
operate under the supervision and control of 
that Ministry. Prior to this Ordinance sucp | 
commercial representatives have been re. 
stricted only by the general laws regarding 
the registration of all enterprises. To ob. 
tain the necessary permit a Bulgarian firm 
must submit certain required information 
including a copy of its contract with the 
foreign enterprise. Decision by the Ministry 


of Commerce as to granting the permit js / 


final, subject to no appeal. All representa. 
tives of foreign commercial houses who have 
not received permits within 2 months after 
the effective date of the ordinance—August 
31, 1948—must cease operations and liqui- 
date, under penalty of fines up to 2,000,000 


leva. (228 leva=$1 U.S. currency) 
Chil 
» 
ALLL 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 

CUSTOMS DUTIES INCREASED 39 PERCENT 

FOR GOODS PURCHASED AT BANKING 

MARKET RATE OF EXCHANGE 

The paper peso surcharge on Chilean gold ! 
peso duties, warehouse fees, and other } 
charges collected by the customs on goods 
purchased at the banking market rate of 
exchange has been increased from 540 t 
790 percent, according to decree No. 7187 of | 





October 7, 1948, published in the Diari 
Oficial of October 11, 1948, and effective upon 
publication. This increase affects about 
three-fourths of the Chilean customs tariff 
Chilean duties are stated in gold 
pesos but are collected in paper pesos at 4 
fixed rate in paper pesos to the gold peso. 

Importers who have to pay for their im- 
port shipments at the banking market rate 
for the peso now have to pay duties at the 
rate of 8.9 paper pesos to 1 gold peso, or 4% 
pesos to the dollar. On goods that may be 
imported at the official rate of exchange, the 
duty will continue to be paid with the sul- 
charge of 540 percent, or 6.4 paper pesos to! 
gold peso or 31 pesos to the dollar. 

The decree also provides for the payment 
of import duties on articles subject to the 
increased surcharge, at the option of the 
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importer, with international bills of ex- 
change, at the rate of 43 paper pesos to one 
Tee ingot sales tax of 13 percent, the im- 

rt tax of 5 percent, and the luxury tax of 
20 percent, all assessed on the duty-paid 
value of goods to which they apply, may also 
be paid on articles subject to the increased 
surcharge, With international bills of ex- 
change at the rate of 43 paper pesos to one 
dollar. : 

This, however applies only to that portion 
of the total tax which pertains to its appli- 
cation to the duty on the goods. It does not 
apply to that portion of the tax derived from 
the application of the tax to the value of the 
goods. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 20, 1945, for previous announcement of 
an increase in the surcharge on duties. | 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


TraDE AGREEMENT ITEMS EXEMPT FROM 
New EXcIseE TAXES 


The Ministry of Economy of Costa Rica has 
indicated, says a telegram from the United 
States Embassy at San José, that items in- 
cluded in the United States-Costa Rican 
Trade Agreement, effective August 2, 1937, 
are not subject to the 30-percent and 50- 
percent excise taxes imposed on import ar- 
ticles of second and third category by Decree 
219 of October 15, 1948. It is not clear 
whether or not the 20-percent surcharge for 
exchange, imposed by Decree 216 of the same 
date, is also waived for Trade Agreement 
items. Further information will be pub- 
lished as soon as it is received from the Em- 
bassy. 

{For announcement of Decrees 216 and 219, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 
8, 1948. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REQUIREMENT For “MARITIME SANITATION 
STAMP” 


According to a despatch from the United 
States Embassy at San José, Costa Rica, there 
has been created by Decree No. 197, published 
in La Gaceta of October 9, 1948, a Fiscal 
Stamp of 50 colones (USS$%8.82) to be called 
the “Maritime Sanitation Stamp.” All ves- 
sels calling at Costa Rican seaports between 
the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. will be 
obliged to affix this stamp to their official 
documentation when the requisite sanitary 
inspection is made. The preamble of the 
Decree indicates that the new tax is intended 
to replace fees that have had to be paid to 
maritime sanitation officials for the inspec- 
tion of vessels carried out after office hours. 


PETROLEUM FUELS FOR AGRICULTURE 
EXEMPT FROM IMPORT DUTIES 


Decree No. 192, published in La Gaceta of 
October 6, 1948, exempts from all import 
duties Diesel oil, Kerosene, and gasoline, 
when destined to serve as fuel for agricul- 
tural work. Exemptions in individual cases 
must be authorized jointly by the Produc- 
tion Council and the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Industries 





Production of oxygen in Indochina 
(Cochinchina area) increased in the 
second quarter of 1948 to 51,817 cubic 
meters from 48,100 meters in the first 
quarter. 
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Cuba 

AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated October 29, 1948) 


Contrary to normal seasonal experi- 
ence, and largely as a result of the 
change in Government administration, 
commercial operations in Cuba during 
the first 3 weeks of October declined, but 
began to improve during the last week. 
Other factors aggravating the situation 
were another hurricane in the western 
end of the island, serious bus-service dis- 
orders in Habana, and the temporary de- 
cline or suspension in activities of sev- 
eral industries. However, a period of 
readjustment has already set in for do- 
mestic industrial operations as a result 
of the excess of supply over demand in 
many goods manufactured in Cuba. 

October retail sales fell considerably 
below those of a year ago. Although the 
new administration’s effort to brake in- 
flation by calling for a voluntary 10-per- 
cent price reduction in retail prices (es- 
pecially in foods) has attracted attention 
from the press and the public, there is 
little evidence so far of widespread re- 
ductions. To obtain the desired end, the 
Government has provided for duty ex- 
emptions on certain essential goods such 
as milk and beef and a 10 percent reduc- 
tion in the official ceiling price on beef. 
With reductions principally in food 
prices, the Government hopes to relieve 
the great pressure for increased wages 
and facilitate the implementation of its 
recently announced policy of fixing 
wages in accordance with an employer’s 
ability to pay. 

Because of the slow sales during recent 
months, inventories of general merchan- 
dise are still ample, and the tendency is 
increasingly toward making only the 
most necessary replacements. Some 
merchants reportedly have even al- 
lowed stocks of the slowest-moving goods 
to run out entirely. General merchan- 
dise imports were reported slightly be- 
low those of August and September, 
although total tonnage was up because 
of the large seasonal potato imports. 

Banks report that while the number of 
items presented for collections during 
October differed little from the Septem- 
ber total, an appreciable decline from 
the October 1947 level took place. Other 
noticeable trends were the substantial 
number of items returned and greater 
delays in local collections. Although 
foreign collections were good, there was 
evidence of a greater tendency toward 
delays in payments. As an example, 
agents of United States textile exporters 
reported frequent delays of up to 30 days 
in obtaining payments. 

During the first 25 days of October 
regular budgetary revenues collected by 


the Government amounted nearly to 
16,500,000 pesos as compared with over 
15,100,000 pesos during the correspond- 
ing period of September and with about 
19,600,000 pesos during the first 25 days 
of October 1947. 

To allow the Government sufficient 
time to draw up a new budget, a law es- 
tablishing a new fiscal year beginning on 
July 1 instead of on January 1 was 
passed by Congress on October 28. The 
new administration has also undertaken 
immediate steps to obtain a law estab- 
lishing a Central Bank. Debate on such 
a bill was slated to begin in the Senate 
on November 1. Plans for the establish- 
ment of a tribunal of accounts are re- 
portedly also slated for early congres- 
sional consideration. 

Industrial production during October 
was reportedly lower in many instances 
than in September. Local textile-mill 
operations, which had been somewhat 
increased in September, were curtailed. 
Automotive tire and tube production was 
reduced drastically. Metal-container 
production continued low. Some im- 
provement was noticeable in shoe manu- 
facturing. Paper output approached 
normality near the end of the month. 
Soft-drink production returned to nor- 
mal. Cuba’s new and only rayon-yarn 
plant started production of textile weav- 
ing filament yarn during the last week 
of October. 

Private construction continued at a 
high level. The Ministry of Public 
Works, which is undergoing reorganiza- 
tion, has stopped most projects, though 
the repair of streets in the city of Habana 
has been started. Agriculture in the 
western half of Habana Province and in 
the eastern and southeastern Pinar del 
Rio Province was damaged by the hurri- 
cane of October 5. Heavy rains through- 
out the western half of Cuba, which 
lasted for several days following the hur- 
ricane, caused widespread damage to mi- 
nor crops. The affected areas of Pinar del 
Rio and Habana Provinces usually have 
from 5 to 7 percent of Cuba’s total sugar- 
cane. Storm damage may reduce the 
quantity of cane produced in this section 
by 20 percent, and also result in a sugar 
yield 10 percent to 15 percent below 
normal. Damage to sugar mills was not 
great, and all of those in the area will 
be ready to grind at the beginning of 
the season. Recent estimates show that, 
mainly in consequence of planned re- 
ductions and the two hurricanes, Cuba’s 
total 1949 cane crop may yield about 10 
percent less sugar than in 1948. About 
75 percent of early seed beds and plant- 
ing of early winter vegetables have been 
lost, and significant exports cannot begin 
until mid-January. Banana and plan- 
tain groves were almost wiped out in the 
important commercial growing areas 
southwest of Habana. 


iS 








During the month a decree was issued 
guaranteeing cane milling quotas to cer- 
tain independent cane growers—which 
increases sugar production quotas for 
some mills at the expense of others. The 
Cane Growers Association has requested 
the Government to set aside the decree. 
A further agreement between the United 
States and Cuba “assures continued ade- 
quate supplies of sugar for the United 
States and protection against sugar sur- 
pluses in Cuba at the year’s end.” Most 
growers of sun-grown leaf tobacco are 
assuming that some artificial restriction 
will be decreed and are now planting ac- 
cordingly. 

Harvesting of Cuba’s record or near- 
record summer corn crop was completed 
in October. Because of the large volume 
marketed and a lack of storage facilities, 
prices have declined 40 percent since 
August. The low price has discouraged 
plantings for the winter crop. 

Cuban purchases of United States rice 
fell off markedly during the last week in 
October. Importations of lard into Cuba 
Were small during October because 
United States allocated supplies were un- 
availiable until late in the month. Deal- 
ers’ stocks were depleted to extremely 
low levels, and black-market operations 
were intensified. 

Laborers returned to work at the 
Matanzas Cordage Co. on October 18, and 
return to normal operations is enabling 
the company to save a large part of 
2,000,000 pounds of fiber damaged by the 
late September hurricane. 

President Prio has called on Congress 
to enact a Labor Code covering the 
entire field of social and labor legisla- 
tion, and to take immediate action in the 
promulgation of laws called for by the 
Constitution for the settlement of labor 
disputes, determination of wages, and the 
like. A law has been passed by Congress 
and approved by the President providing 
for retirement, disability, old-age, and 
other social-insurance benefits to work- 
ers in the sugar industry. While such 
workers have already been enjoying simi- 
lar benefits under a decree enacted 3 
years ago, the new law modifies the exist- 
ing system in several important respects 
for the benefit of almost half a million 
workers in the industry. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
WITH DENMARK SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and Denmark was signed in Prague on Sep- 
tember 22, 1948, according to an announce- 
ment in the Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin 
of September 30, 1948, issued by the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. 

Czechoslovakia’s exports to Denmark will 
include chiefly machines of all types, vehicles, 
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rolling mill material, various metal goods, 
textiles, chemicals, glass, ceramics, tires, foot- 
wear, and musical instruments. 

Denmark's deliveries to Czechoslovakia are 
to be made up mainly of butter, eggs, dried 
milk, casein, fish and preserved fish, fish-oil 
and whale-oil, cattle, pork and lard, seed, 
medical raw materials and insulin, and cer- 
tain types of machinery. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGE OF GOODS AGREEMENT AND PAY- 
MENTS AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH THE 
FRENCH ZONE OF OCCUPATION IN GER- 
MANY 


An agreement for the exchange of goods 
and a payments agreement were concluded 
on July 22, 1948, between Denmark and the 
French Zone of Occupation in Germany, ac- 
cording to an announcement in Udenrigs- 
ministeriets Tidsskrift, Copenhagen, for 
August 15, 1948 

The exchange of goods agreement is valid 
from July 1 to December 31, 1948, and en- 
visages deliveries to the value of 10,000,000 
Danish crowns in each direction during the 
period of the agreement (1 Danish crown 
$0.2085.) 

The more important exports to Denmark 
from the French Zone of Germany are ex- 
pected to be agricultural and other machin- 
ery; surgical, dental, and veterinary instru- 
ments; textile-machine needles; automobile 
parts; aniline dyes and chemicals; and acces- 
sory materials for the textile and dyeing 
industries 

Denmark is expected to export in return 
potatoes and seed potatoes, fish, casein, blood 
albumin, and insulin 

The payments agreement provides for pay- 
ments for deliveries through a Danish crown 
account in the Danish National Bank and the 
eventual settlement of any balances through 
transfers in dollars 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH THE 
U. S.-U. K. ZONES OF OCCUPATION IN 
GERMANY 


A trade agreement between Denmark and 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
Zones of Occupation in Germany was signed 
on July 26, 1948, according to an announce- 
ment of August 27 by the Joint Export- 
Import Agency in Germany 

The agreement is for the period August 1, 
1948—July 31, 1949, and is automatically re- 
newable for 1 year, unless 3 months’ notice 
of termination given The Bizone will 
license imports from Denmark in the amount 
of $13,539,000, while Denmark has committed 
itself to purchase $8,000,000 worth of goods 
from the Bizone. 

Proposed imports into the Bizone from 
Denmark include fresh 
meats, fish, cheese, potatoes; field and vege- 
table seeds; chemicals, such as fatty acids for 
soap manufacture; chalk; flint pebbles; and 
miscellaneous purchases for the hotel pro- 
gram 

Exports from the Bizone to Denmark in- 
clude hops; chemicals, such as aniline dyes 
and pharmaceuticals; salt; agricultural ma- 
chinery, tractors and spare parts; passenger 
automobiles and motor trucks and spare 
parts; bicycle parts; iron, steel, and non- 
ferrous metal manufactures; optical goods 
and high precision mechanical products; tex- 
tile piece goods, such as 24 percent wool, 25 
percent rayon and 50 percent cotton; ship 
repairs; and “invisibles”’ such as freights 


vegetables, fruits 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM THE AMERICAN 
EMBASSY AT CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated October 28, 1948) 


Business activity continued downward 
in October, chiefly because of seasona] 
influences. Merchants were well Stocked 
with imported goods, and merchandise 
moved more slowly into consumer chan- 
nels than in other recent months 
Dealers in textiles and consumer dy- 
rable goods, in particular, had ample in- 
ventories in most lines, and importers of 
motor vehicles for the first time in years 
experienced difficulty in finding buyers. 
Dealers were reported to be offering mo- 
tor vehicles for sale under credit terms 
whereas cash payments previously were 
required. 

Despite the recent downward move- 
ment of imports, the total value of the 
import trade in the January-September 
period of 1948 reached a record level 
($41,017,342, compared with $32,330,514 
in the corresponding period of 1947). 
Although imports this year increased 
sharply, and exports in value have been 
slightly under the totals recorded last 
year, the cumulative export balance 
reached a substantial figure at the end 
of September 1948, amounting to $27- 
315,581. 

With rains falling in all agricultural 
districts during October, crop prospects 
were considered good. The sugar crop 
was especially benefited, and the outlook 
is for production exceeding last season's 
output of 465,000 short tons of raw sugar 
Tobacco farmers were actively engaged 
in planting seedbeds in preparation for 
a tobacco acreage and production larger 
than last season’s 38,500 acres and 17,500 
metric tons. 

A large winter cacao crop (October- 
February) estimated at approximately 
10,500 metric tons is expected. Coffee 
prospects indicate an export crop of ap- 
proximately 180,000 bags ‘(60 kilos each) 
of green coffee. Large scale 
coffee picking began in all districts late 
in October. 

Because of the heavy inflow of rice 
from the irrigated districts, the National 
Food Control Committee lowered the of- 
ficial retail price of this important food 
item 2 cents a pound on October 24. The 
maximum retail price ceiling was fixed 
at 14 cents 

Public construction activity remained 
at high levels. Ground was broken on 
October 18 for the construction of a new 
hotel at Santiago. The building will be 
one of the series of Government-owned 
hotels being constructed at localities in 
the interior. The new hotel at San 
Juan, one of the series, was recently 
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opened. A new public hospital at Val- 
verde was opened in October. 

An issue of Treasury bonds in the 
amount of $4,500,000 was authorized 
September 14, 1948. The proceeds will 
be available for general purposes. Gold 
and foreign exchange held by the bank- 
ing system declined from $32,657,000 at 
the end of August 1947, to $28,651,000 as 
of September 30, 1948. These figures 
included exchange held by the commer- 
cial banks, which totaled $11,796,000 at 
the end of August, and $9,025,000 at the 
end of September. 

A monthly service by the Royal Neth- 
erlands Steamship Co. has been inaugu- 
rated between European ports and the 
Caribbean area. It provides a regular 
connection for freight and mail between 
the Dominican Republic, Hamburg, Am- 
sterdam, and Antwerp. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STEEL WATER-WELL CASINGS EXEMPT 


FROM IMPORT DUTIES 


Salvadoran import duties and consular 
visa fees applicable to steel casings for water 
wells were abolished by Legislative Decree 
No. 152, promulgated in Diario Oficial No. 
218 of October 6, 1948, says a report from 
the United States Embassy at San Salvador. 
Decree 152 amends the Salvadoran tariff with 
the addition of “Item 483-4—-06-005, Steel 
tubes for use as casings for water wells 
¢ *¢ * Exempt.” This change in the 
tariffs is in line with the Government's policy 
initiated by Decree No. 204 of September 
25, 1947, which abolished the duties on drills 
for water wells. By providing free entry for 
essential well-drilling equipment and sup- 
plies, the Government hopes to assist in al- 
leviating the critical water shortage that 
prevails throughout the country. 

{For previous announcement on Drills for 
Water Wells, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 15, 1947.] 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


INTERMEDIATE EXCHANGE RATES APPLIED 
TO NUMEROUS IMPORTS 


All French imports payable in currencies 
negotiated on the free market must be paid 
for with exchange purchased half from the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund at rates used 
by it and half on the free market, effective 
October 18, 1948, under the provisions of 
Avis (notice) 353 of the Office des Changes, 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
that date. These currencies are the United 
States dollar, the Portuguese escudo, and the 
Swiss franc. 

The Exchange Stabilization Fund selling 
rate is 214.71 French francs to the dollar, 
and the free-market rate is now around 313. 
The effective French exchange rate for all 
imports payable in dollars is, therefore, about 
264, or halfway between the Exchange Sta- 
bilization Fund rate and the free-market 
rate. 

Prior to promulgation of Avis 353, certain 
import items payable in dollars, escudos, or 
Swiss francs were paid for with exchange 
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purchased wholly from the Exchange Sta- 
bilization Fund at its selling rate. These 
items were cereals and flour for bread, oil 
seeds and oil fruits, fats, solid combustible 
materials, mineral oils, fertilizers, electric en- 
ergy, concentrated and powdered milk, and 
lighting gas. [SEE FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, February 14, 1948 and August 21, 
1948, France.] All other imports payable in 
free-market currencies were paid for with 
exchange purchased half from the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund and half from the free 
market. 

Thus, on imported products to be paid for 
in free-market currencies, Avis 353 raises the 
franc cost of those commodities just listed, 
but leaves it unchanged for all others. 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 
CHANGES IN INDOCHINESE CENTRAL BANKING 


The French National Assembly approved 
the Dalat Convention of July 10, 1947, on 
August 27, 1948. This Convention with- 
draws the privilege of issue granted to the 
Bank of Indochina, which was operative in 
the French Pacific and other overseas terri- 
tories to the end of 1951, under law of March 
31, 1931. The new law (No. 48-1482), dated 
September 25, appeared in the Journal 
Officiel de la République Francaise of Sep- 
tember 26, 1948. The Bank will, however, 
continue its note-issuing function until this 
privilege is transferred to other organizations 
in the respective territories by decrees yet 
to be promulgated at the instance of the 
Ministers of Finance and France Overseas. 
In French Indochina, the Institut d’émission 
de l’Indochine (Institute of Note Issue), 
created by companion law (No. 48-1483), also 
of September 25, and published September 
26, 1948, will eventually supplant the Bank 
in its prerogatives. 

The Bank of Indochina will no longer be 
submitted to a special regime, but will be 
subject to controls provided for commercial 
banks, and exercised by a Commissaire 
(Commissioner) and a Control Committee. 
The Commissaire will be appointed by the 
Ministers of Finance and France Overseas. 
Moreover, the Bank will be subject to regu- 
lations in course of preparation which will 
allow it to keep its role as a bank of deposit. 
Bank of Indochina stock held by the French 
State will be sold to the Bank at the aver- 
age rate at which such stock is quoted on 
the Paris Bourse, over a period commencing 
6 months prior to signature of the afore- 
mentioned Dalat Convention and terminat- 
ing with the signing of the present law. The 
State will not lose its role in the administra- 
tion of the Bank by selling its stock, since 
the Government Commissaire will have 
powers of control greater than those that 
accrued to the Government from its minority 
share of one-fifth of the Bank's capital stock. 

A report to the French Chamber regarding 
the Institute of Note Issue in Indochina 
stated that the Institute was being created 
for the common use of the Associated States 
of Indochina. Externally, it will guarantee 
the convertibility of the piaster. For the 
present the Institute will deal only in francs, 
since the Indochinese Exchange Office con- 
tinues to deal with foreign exchange. It is 
expected, however, that when foreign ex- 
change control is abolished, the convertibil- 
ity of the piaster in foreign currency will be- 
come the function of the Institute. For this 
purpose, a monetary reserve in francs must 
be maintained of not less than 33 percent 
of the counter-value of the notes in circula- 
tion, a ratio now applicable to the Bank of 
Indochina. 


Franc holdings of the Institute will be de- 
posited in the current account of the head 
office of the Bank of France in amounts 
necessary for operational needs, and the bal- 
ance in the French Public Treasury. 

The Institute will be called upon, also, to 
act as the bank of the Indochinese Treasury. 
It will on the one hand open a current ac- 
count for the credit of the Indochinese 
Treasury; on the other hand, it will be au- 
thorized to grant to the latter term loans 
which may not exceed 33 percent of the 
amount of notes in circulation. 

The Institute’s profits are to be divided 
equally between the Institute and the Indo- 
chinese Treasury, as long as the reserve fund 
does not reach 20 million piasters. Should 
the fund exceed that figure, two-thirds of 
the profits are to be allocated to the Indo- 
chinese Treasury and one-third to the 
Institute. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


BIZONAL BUDGET FOR 1948 


The 1948 Bizonal budget, covering the ad- 
ministration of the combined economic area, 
calls for a total revenue-and-expenditure bal- 
ance of 408,438,450 Deutsche marks, accord- 
ing to an announcement of the Bipartite 
Finance Group in Frankfurt. It was passed 
by the Bizonal Economic Council and Laen- 
derrat and approved by the Military Gov- 
ernors. It is subject to a condition that sup- 
plementary provisions be made for financing 
Berlin food supplies, for which a minimum 
appropriation of DM50,000,000 monthly was 
made for a period of 3 months; for a recon- 
struction loan corporation to extend long- 
term credit; and for subsidies for marginal 
coal mines. 

This 1948 budget represents a 100,000,000- 
mark increase over last year’s budget. It 
provides for several new Bizonal agencies; 
such as, office of legislative counsel, the high 
court, public debt administration, man- 
power department, general accounting office, 
and hydrographic institute. The cost of 
these was previously borne by the Laender. 

The budget was drawn up to cover the ex- 
penses of 11 Bizonal departments and special 
administrative aegncies, plus all additional 
expenditures which do not concern any 
specific administrative branch. Although 
the Bizonal budget does not include revenues 
and expenditures of the German railways or 
the postal services, these will make interim 
contributions to cover costs incurred by the 
general finance administration. 

Bizonal occupation costs, provided for 
under the heading of a special budget, 
amounted to DM46,000,000, which is less than 
10 percent of the Bizonal Area’s budgetary 
expenses. This figure includes the expendi- 
tures of the Bipartite Control Office, JEIA, 
and the Coal Control Group in Essen. It also 
covers a sum for German delegations abroad, 
which was previously paid from military Gov- 
ernment funds. 

The 1948 budget also provides for a DM23,- 
000,000,000 reserve fund, and for an advance 
of a DM45,000,000 to Berlin. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CENTRAL ENTERPRISE FOR COORDINATION OF 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TRADE IN THE 
SOVIET ZONE ESTABLISHED 
The Deutsche Handelsgesellschaft Berlin 

m. b. H., with headquarters in Potsdam, has 


been organized by the industrial offices of 
the Governments of the five German States 
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(Laender) of the Soviet Zone, according to 
recent reports in Berlin economic journals. 
Its functions are to facilitate and coordinate 
the domestic, foreign, and interzonal trade 
of the entire Soviet Zone. 

In the field of foreign and interzonal trade, 
the Deutsche Handelsgeselischaft may en- 
gage directly in foreign trade transaction; it 
may also act either as an agent or as coun- 
sel of private German foreign traders. It 
maintains representatives abroad and in 
other Zones of Germany, as well as at inter- 
national fairs and exhibitions, and is, there- 
fore, in a position to give advice to firms in 
the Soviet Zone regarding marketing con- 
ditions abroad. It is also in a position to as- 
sist German foreign trade firms by financing 
transactions and assuming some of the risk. 

Firms in Western Germany and foreign 
countries, which desire to find suppliers or 
customers in the Soviet Zone, may get in 
touch with the Deutsche Handelsgesell- 
schaft, 6, Link Strasse (1), Berlin W 9, which 
will find buyers or sellers of the desired 
products. It also will answer all inquiries of 
foreign firms regarding trade possibilities 
and procedures in the Soviet Zone. 

In the field of domestic commerce, the 
basic objective of the enterprise is to facili- 
tate and implement the production pro- 
grams by expediting the flow of gooas in ac- 
cordance with the allocations made by the 
German economic authorities. Through its 
supervision and control over both buyers 
and sellers, it is expected that the Deutsche 
Handelsgesellschaft will be able to avoid un- 
economic production, unnecessary transpor- 
tation, and unnecessary stocks. At the 
same time it is expected to maintain high 
standards of quality and ensure the produc- 
tion of a sufficient variety of goods to meet 
the requirements of producers. 

Existing wholesale firms will be utilized as 
the basis for the operations of tne Deutsche 
Handelsgesellischaft. 

Collection and distribution of capital 
goods will be supervised by central commod- 
ity offices, which are being set up. These 
offices will have branches throughout the va- 
rious States of the Soviet Zone and will uti- 
lize the personnel and experience of the ex- 
isting State commodity offices. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE PROCEDURES AND 
PRACTICES IN THE SOVIET ZONE 
Recent developments in trade practices 
and procedures of the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and the Soviet Sector of Berlin have 


been reported in Berlin economic jour- 
nals. Three categories of exports are now 
described 


(a) Individual exports. These comprise 
export transactions carried out by individual 
German firms, either directly or with the 
assistance of the German foreign trade 
authorities. Transactions up to $5,000 may 
be licensed by the German authorities, but 
those in excess of $5,000 require licensing by 
the Soviet Military Administration. 

(b) Planned exports. Exports in this cate- 
gory are made through the Deutsche Han- 
delsgesellschaft Berlin m.b.H.,in cooperation 
with the German foreign trade authorities of 
the various German States in the Soviet 
Zone. Licensing requirements are the same 
as for individual exports. 

(c) Compulsory exports. These are deliv- 
eries carried out through Soviet enterprises 
such as Rasno Export, Techno Export, and 
Exportljon. They are not supervised or con- 
trolled by German authorities. 

Imports are carried out by the Soviet mili- 
tary authorities or by individual firms under 
license from the military authorities. 

Payment for exports of the Soviet Zone is 
still required, as a general rule, by means of 
irrevocable letter of credit. However, an 
exception was made recently for small ship- 
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ments such as books, for which cash payment 
was accepted. In transactions which in- 
volve a long period before delivery can be 
made, a deposit of about 20 percent may be 
accepted, the balance being paid by means 
of an irrevocable letter of credit upon notice 
that the goods are ready for delivery. 

Export prices must be quoted in foreign 
exchange. In arriving at export prices, a 
system of coefficients is used for the conver- 
sion of legal domestic prices. The manufac- 
turer or exporter must first insure that his 
current prices are in an acceptable relation 
to prewar prices, that is, as a geneal rule, no 
more than 25 to 50 percent higher than the 
prewar prices. He then determines, on the 
basis of his own records or through direct 
correspondence with his former buyers, the 
world market prices of similar products. If 
information is not available through these 
channels, he may obtain it from his regional 
chamber of commerce and industry If con- 
version of the dollar export price into the 
domestic mark price yields a coefficient which 
is in line with the officially approved coeffi- 
cient for the commodity involved, the export- 
er can be reasonably sure that his price quo- 
tation will be approved 

If his offers at these prices are not acCcept- 
ed by foreign buyers, t 
is expected to take the matter up with his 
chamber of commerce and industry or the 


he German exporter 


central German foreign trade authorities to 
attempt to work out a sales arrangement 
satisfactorily to the foreign customer 


AGREEMENT REACHED FOR FUSION OF ForR- 
EIGN TRADE OF THREE WESTERN ZONES 


The United States, British, and French 
Military Governors signed an agreement on 
October 18, 1948, for the fusion of the foreign 
rade of the United States, British, and 
French Zones of Occupation of Germany 
according to a Joint Export-Import Agency 
press release of October 21 


The agreement, which took effect October 


18, provides that the operations of the French 
Zone in connection with foreign trade previ- 
ously carried out by the Office du Commerce 
Extérieur (OFICOMEX) will be effected b 


rt Agency with head- 


the Joint Export-Imp« 
t, subject to the mainte- 


quarters at Frankfur 


nance of contracts and greements already 
concluded by the OFICOMEX Two Frenct 
representatives will join the JEIA Board of 


Directors M. Arnal former director of 
OFICOMEX, has been appointed 
director of JEIA, and other Fren¢ 
will be appointed to the directing and man- 
agement staffs of JEIA in the central and 
regional offices United States and United 
Kingdom representati‘ I 
of the former OFICOMEX, which yv become 
h office of JEIA for the French Zone 

f JEIA will be put 
Zone progre ively 
December 31, 1948 


deputy 


mh persont 





f Will join the staf 


a bran 


Policies and procedures 


into effect in the French 





and as quickly as possible 

having been set a the date n whic thi 
process should be completed In the mean- 
time the present procedures OFICOMEX 
will continue to be applied to import and 


export contracts in the French Zone 

All foreign-exchange proceeds from the ex- 
portation of goods from the French Zone will 
be received by JEIA, and JEIA will 
and pay for all imports into the French Zone 
Import requirements will be programmed by 
JEIA to realize the maximum benefit for the 
whole Trizonal Area, following import plans 
drawn up by the planning staffs of the Com- 
bined U. S. and U. K. Zones and the French 
Zone 

Trade agreements with foreign 
now in effect will be 
course 





ipprove 


countries 
allowed to run their 
However, all new agreements will be 
negotiated on a trizonal basis, and French 
Zone representatives are already participating 
in JEIA discussions with Sweden and France 


The present agreement is limited to the 
fusion of the foreign trade organizations and 
is a further step toward economic integration 
of these Zones. The monetary, banking, and 
credit organizations of the three Zones have 


already been merged through the Bank 
Deutscher Laender. For the time being 
other German and Allied economic organiza. 


tions in the French Zone and the combined 
U. S. and U. K. Zones will continue to Oper- 
ate in their respective spheres of responsgj. 
bility However, in those economic ACtivities 
not directly regulated by the JEIA, the three 
Military Governors will arrange for a pro- 
cedure of consultation between the Allied and 
German authorities of the Combined Zones 
and those of the French Zone in order that 
harmonious economic policies may be carried 


out in these area 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ARBITRATION CLAUSES IN EXport 
CONTRACTS IN BIZONIA 
In view of the necessity of 
clause in export contract 
pointed out by the Foreign Trade Confer. 
ence at Wiesbaden in December 1947, the 
Joint Export-Import Agency has agreed t 


iy lay } 7 
include such clause acct 


arbitration 


which was 


rding to Ausss n- 


handel, a publication of the Economics De. 





partment of the Bizonal Economic Admin- 
istration, of June 1948. However, JEIA's 
ryreement extended only to clauses limiting 
the claim of the buyer e reduction or 
return of merchandise may not be 
compensated for lost profit at this time, 
A model contract published by JEIA on 


December 29, 1947, contained arbitration 














clause with the following provisions 
Within 30 day ifter delivery, the buyer 
must advise the seller in writing of any ob- 
jectl t qu tity quality type or 
specifications of the ds purchased. The 
s; should attempt to reach an agree- 
which must be approved by JEIA. If 
pI e the eement r if the 
cannot re I e, the ¢ hall be 
brought before cour f arbitration, which 
upon written request of either party 
rty select an arbitrator, and these 
elect 1 it rbitrator a chairman 
~| d e arbitr parties 
iil ele hir hin 10 
( fter the sele arbi- 
tor eque l Inter- 
! ( imbe mme- 
f minati t d arbitrator. If 
t € I € > he ¢ I i¢ re ises or 
egle nominate rbitrator ind i 
ri eque i¢ f part in NI ing t 
ml t € t ippolnted bitrator 
lle ipo! ed l dt Dle¢ though 
he d bee ele ed | both Aa l¢ rhe 
de ! f ar } t ele ed r of the 
I il ri I I ree bi I I f ind 
pind! I vided t re te the pr e ol 
the mere dise a direct, in- 
direct r subsequent | t the seller 
Each party pay nad expe ti f his 
elected bitrat ( 1 expense ol 
the third arbitr I d ¢ the arbitration 
proceedin re red equ by the tw 
partie 
JEIA } indicated that it would be will- 
it to provide the foreign exchange required 
to mee Y Ger! n firm re f the arbi- 
tratinn cnat 


Goods and services freed from price 
control in Australia on September 19 in- 
cluded many types of machines and ma- 
chine tools, used cars and trucks, and 
used and new motorcycles. Air freight 
also was “decontrolled.”’ 
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Hungary 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


ImpoRT DUTIES ON VARIOUS PRODUCTS 
MODIFIED 


Modifications were made in the import 
duties on several items of the Hungarian 
customs tariff by decree No. 7,100/1948 of 
June 25, published in Magyar Koezloeny No. 
146, of July 1. 

Cobalt chloride, for the manufacture of 
pottery: sunflower oil, for the production of 
margarine, ordinary automobile waxes; and 
busses, were made duty-free, under special 
permit, until further notice 

Only 10 percent ol the existing rates are to 
be imposed on acetone for industrial pur- 
poses and on coconut oil for the manufacture 
of soap, and 25 percent of the existing rates 
on sheet-metal barrels, under special permit. 

Specific rates will be « harged on table salt, 
newsprint Used by centrifugal printing ma- 
chines, and newsprint containing lignin, 
under special permit. 

A number of new rates were established 
until further notice for commodities such 
as nitric acid, bronze dust, hard bronze, and 
other metal dyes, playing cards, and pocket 
knives 

The decree also made various modifications 
he customs tariff 


in the text ol 


lran 


Exchange and Finance 
FoREIGN EXCHANGE EARMARKED FOR IM- 
PORTS OF MACHINERY AND POWER 
PLANTS 


For the year ending 
equivalent in 


March 21, 1949, the 
foreign exchange of £2,250,000 
has been set aside for importation of ma- 
chinery, factory parts, and accessories into 
Iran, and the equivalent of £250,000 for power 
plants, according to a report from the United 
States Embassy, Tehran This foreign ex- 
change will be made available at the official 
rate of 32', rials to the dollar (current open 
market rate is about 70) 

Applications for imports of these products 
will be considered by a special committee, ac- 
cording to a decree of the Iranian Council 
of Ministers dated September 4, with the 
following priorities: Parts and accessories for 
existing factories; accessories needed for ex- 
panding present factories; power plants for 
lighting provincial towns; and machinery for 
new factorie All applicants will be required 
to agree that the purchase, installation and 
operation, and price of ultimate products will 
be established with the approval of Govern- 
ment-appointed representatives 

An applicant f 


allowed to open 


ran import permit will be 
a credit for purchasing ma- 
chinery from abroad only atfer he has sub- 
mitted all regarding the 
plant or factory and has offers from at least 
two first-grade manufacturers of machinery. 
The Exchange Commission will issue per- 
mits for the purchase of exchange for im- 
portation of power plants for provincial 
towns on presentation of a certificate issued 
by the Ministry of Interior recommending 
the actual need for the installation of a 
power plant in that town. The period of 
validity for the credit and importation of 
power plants for provincial towns will be 1 
year. Extension of this period will require 
the approval of the Exchange Control Com- 
mission 


technical details 
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on 


Ireland (Kire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty REIMPOSED ON CERTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURES OF WOOD 


The Irish Revenue Commissioners have 
reimposed, from September 22, 1948, the 
customs duty on certain manufactures Of 
wood which had been suspended since Oc- 
tober 1942. The following wood manufac- 
tures, therefore, are subject to a duty of 50 
percent ad valorem when imported from the 
United States (3314 percent ad valorem from 
the United Kingdom and Canaaa; 50 per- 
cent ad valorem from other Commonwealth 
countries): Empty boxes and packing cases, 
builders’ woodwork, hand trays, deck chairs, 
garden furniture, moldings, presses for rackK- 
ets, and planed and dressed wood. 


Italy 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated October 18, 1948) 


Relative stability has characterized 


the behavior of various economic indexes ; 


recently, except for the black-market 
value of the lira, which has depreciated. 
Internal prices, which had risen during 
August as a result of the increases in 
prices of controlled commodities, stead- 
ied by the end of September. Industrial 
production remained at a relatively low 
level, although some signs of an upturn 
were noted by Government officials. 


FINANCE 


Demands upon the Government by 
State employees for salary increases 
recently became acute, and a 1-day strike 
of Government workers was called on 
October 14. with essential services being 
maintained. Salaries of Government 
employees are 36 times prewar, and those 
for industrial workers are 54 times pre- 
war. The Government has admitted the 
justice of requests for increases, but 
asked for a delay of several months in 
order to study means for effecting addi- 
tional payments. It pointed out that 
Government personnel had risen from 
800,110 in 1938 to more than 1,000,000. 
(Uncertainty as to future functions of 
the Ministry for Colonial Affairs and Ser- 
vice Ministries, as well as the unemploy- 
ment situation, have contributed toward 
maintenance of high Government em- 
ployment levels.) The Treasury Minister 
estimated that the raises requested would 
increase expenses by 120,000,000,000 to 
150,000,000,000 lire and would defeat 
the anti-inflation policy at a time when 
northern Italian industry shows good 
sign of revival. The Government’s con- 
tention is that increased salary payments 
would require printing of new money, 
which in turn would result in inflationary 
price rises, thus nullifying the benefits 
received by the employees. 


Apparently influenced by international 
tension, as well as by the above-men- 
tioned pressure for wage increases, dol- 
lar quotations on the black market in 
Rome rose from about 600 lire in mid- 
September to a high of 676 lire on Octo- 
ber 7. They thus exceeded the export 
rate by 100 lire per dollar on that date. 
The disparity between official and black- 
market quotations for the dollar is re- 
versed in the case of the pound sterling, 
which is quoted on the export market at 
approximately 2,000 lire and on the black 
market at 1,700 lire; the export-market 
quotations have only recently appreciat- 
ed, however, the average for September 
being 1,944. 

INDUSTRY 


The Confederation of Industry indexes 
for August (official Government figures 
are not yet available), indicate that pro- 
duction remained at the July level (71 
percent of 1938 production), and reports 
from individual sectors tend to bear out 
this fact. The sustained production 
during August is encouraging, that being 
the vacation month in Italy; last year 
the Confindustria index showed a drop 
from 81 percent of 1938 production in 
July to 79 percent in August. On the 
other hand, the continued lag in sales of 
such basic industrial fuels as coal and 
fuel oil indicates that industrial firms 
are Still lacking confidence. 

A delegation of Italian wool-industry 
representatives plans to visit the United 
States to examine American textile ma- 
chinery and equipment and to determine 
the types available for export. 

PRICES, WAGES, AND Cost oF LIVING 

The price rise during August, attrib- 
uted mainly to increases in controlled 
prices, appears to have been arrested 
during September. Unofficial advance 
indexes for October 1 show a slight in- 
crease (less than 1 percent) in whole- 
sale prices and in cost of living during 
the preceding month. Salary payments 
to industrial workers increased by 5.4 
percent in August, owing to changes in 
base-pay rates and to larger allotments 
to cover the increased price of bread 
(caropane). 

The block on rents was continued until 
December 31, 1948, while the Italian Par- 
liament considered a proposed decree to 
extend rent control for 5 to 7 years, with 
provision for gradual increases during 
that period. Rents in Italy are at pres- 
ent less than four times prewar, com- 
pared with an increase of 47 times for 
over-all cost of living. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Provisional estimates of Italian trade 
during the first 6 months of 1948 indicate 
imports of $757,600,000 and exports of 
$432,000,000. For imports this was 
Slightly higher than the 6-month 1947 
average, and exports increased 30 per- 
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cent. Second-quarter exports of $245,- 
500,000 were considerably above those for 
the first quarter, which were $186,500,- 
000. Exports to the United States were 
estimated at $39,700,000 during the first 
half of 1948, compared with exports for 
the entire year 1947 of $44,500,000. 
The Franco-Italian Customs Union 
Mixed Commission held further meetings 
at Rome in September and suggested 
January 1, 1940, as the date for abolish- 
ing customs barriers between the two 
countries. It was proposed that the visa 
requirement for French and Italians be 
abolished for temporary visits of less 
than 3 months. The Commission will 
meet again at Paris in January, in the 
hope of agreeing upon a draft program 
for presentation to the two Governments. 
The Italian Government is at present 


negotiating trade agreements’. with 
Russia and with Turkey; provisional 
agreements pending new commercial 


agreements recently were signed with 
Egypt and with Belgium; negotiations 
are scheduled to begin shortly with Hun- 
gary and with Austria; and negotiations 
have just been completed to renew the 
Italo-Swiss financial agreement. 


FooD AND AGRICULTURE 


Announcement was made of a 50 per- 
cent increase in the pasta ration—from 
the previous 2 kilograms per month to 3, 
beginning November 1. This not only 
provides more calories but will tend to 
prevent increases in prices of free-mar- 
ket cereal products, since consumers will 
be more nearly able to meet their re- 
quirements through purchases of ra- 
tioned pasta and bread. This year the 
State controls only a portion of the do- 
mestic wheat crop, leaving a signif- 
icant quantity to be sold in the free 
market. Bread and pasta rations are 
provided from the controlled portion, 
plus imports. The importation of an 
additional 350,000 metric tons of wheat 
to increase the pasta ration will theoreti- 
cally raise the national per capita bread- 
grain consumption to approximately 
prewar levels. The bread ration re- 
mains unchanged at 200 grams per day. 

Collection of domestically produced 
wheat has progressed well, and the cur- 
rent goal of 1,500,000 tons can easily be 
reached. It is pertinent, however, that 
the Government has reduced that goal 
from the original 1,700,000 tons. For 
corn, the collection goal is 100,000 tons; 
for rice, 400,000 tons. The official price 
for 1948 corn recently was announced at 
4,500 lire per quintal (100 kilograms) 
and that for rice at 6,200 lire. 

Considerable concern has been ex- 
pressed by farm-supply dealers and cer- 
tain Government officials about the con- 
tinued low demand for fertilizers and 
farm machinery. This sluggishness has 
been attributed to high prices and to un- 
certainty with regard to: (a) The price 
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of wheat for next year, (b) the nature of 
forthcoming agrarian reform measures, 
and (c) the terms of tenancy contracts. 

To stimulate fall plantings of wheat, 
the Council of Ministers has issued a pub- 
lic assurance that next year’s wheat 
price will be remunerative to producers 
and, in any event, will not be lower than 
this year’s price. 

Agrarian reform, which is provided by 
Article 44 of the new Italian Constitu- 
tion, has been the subject of extensive 
comment, but there is as yet no official 
action to report. 


Ja pa NH 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


JAPANESE BOARD OF TRADE AUTHORIZED TO 
IMPORT AUTOMOBILES 


It was recently announced by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) 
that the Japanese Board of Trade (Boeki 
Cho) has been authorized to import automo- 
biles for sale to commercial representatives 
and certain other categories of non-Occupa- 
tion personnel, excluding Japanese nationals 
Automobiles, trucks, and repair parts im- 
ported by the Japanese Board of Trade will 
be sold through Japanese dealers officially 
appointed by the automobile manufacturers 
The first dealer to service automobiles has 
already been appointed under the new ar- 
rangement, and similar arrangements are in 
process of negotiation with other automobile 
companies. 

Gasoline and other petroleum products are 
to be available for commercial representatives 
and other non-Occupation personnel at gaso- 
line stations in Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, and 
Osaka. All supplies will be paid for in Spe- 
cial Type Payment Certificates now used by 
commercial representatives. Currently the 
price of gasoline is 32 cents a gallon, with a 
monthly ration of 100 gallons 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALUATIONS ESTABLISHED ON 
ALL IMPORTS 


TEMPORARY 


By an Official Circular issued by the Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 18, 1948, and effective 
October 23, the Mexican Government estab- 
lished temporary valuations on all imports 
for the application of the ad valorem por- 
tions of duty rates. These valuations, which 
are unit values based on the 1947 import 
statistics in the case of all commodities ex- 
cept those contained in schedule I of the 
Trade Agreement and on 1948 statistics in 
the case of Trade Agreement items, will hold 
only until the announcement of the official 
valuations 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 11, 1948, for a report of the rules for 
establishing official valuations. | 

[Information regarding valuations is avail- 
able in the American Republics Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., and in the 
Department of Commerce Field Offices, lo- 
cated in Boston, Chicago, New York City, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, Houston, Memphis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, and Kansas City. ] 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
EXPORTS 

The Central Bureau of Statistics of the 
Netherlands Indies Department of Ego. 
nomic Affairs at Batavia’ reports that 
exports during July 1948 amounted to 
558,513 metric tons, valued at 109,597,609 
guilders (US$41,318,296). Petroleum 
products accounted for 26.1 percent (by 
value) of the total, rubber 23.4 percent, 
copra 17.4 percent, tin 11.1 percent, ang 
sugar 5.4 percent. Total exports for the 
first 7 months of 1948 reached 2,792,204 
tons, valued at 537,065,000 guilders 
(US$202,474,000). Details for July ex. 
ports are shown in table 1 
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Shipments to the Netherlands were 
valued at 40,131,293 guilders, or 36.6 per- 
cent of the total; the United States, 15,- 
017,402 guilders (13.7 percent); British 
Malaya, 14,373,713 guilders (13.1 per- 
cent); Japan, 5,306,267 guilders (4.8 per- 
cent) ; and Great Britain, 4,913,601 guild- 
ers (4.5 percent). 


IMPORTS 


Imports during July 1948 totaled 155,- 
991 metric tons, valued at 82,750,095 
guilders (US$31,196,000). Foodstuffs ac- 
counted for 24.1 percent (by value) of the 
total, machinery 18.1 percent, textiles 
17.8 percent, metals 10.1 percent, petro- 
leum, coal, coKe, and the like, 8.1 percent, 
and paper products 2.7 percent. The 
United States was the leading supplier, 
with 28.8 percent of the total, followed 
by the Netherlands with 20.6 percent, 
Great Britain 8 percent, Siam 7.3 per- 
cent, and Japan 4.5 percent. Details are 
shown in table 2. 

‘The trade reviewed in this report excludes 
imports for the Red Cross and the Army, the 
legalized Republican trade, and the illegal 


trade of both the Republican and the Dutch- 
controlled areas. 
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TABLE 2. July Imports, Netherlands Indies 


Quantity Value (in 
‘ thousands 
Commodities in metric of 
ene? guilders) 
Total 155, 991 82, 750 
Foodstuffs, beverage tobacco 20, 154 19,912 
Animal and vegetable fat 465 878 
Chemicals, allied product 10. 459 828 
Rubber and rubber good INS 1415 
Wood, cork, and product I ) 19 
Paper and product 2? 768 2 261 
Hides, skins, ind product g 56 
Textiles 2, 353 14, 696 
Clothing, shoes, and gunny ick 1.059 2,322 
Petroleum product , coal R) GOS 6.712 
Nonmetallic products, mineral 11, 054 "304 
Precious Metals, stor 
Base metals and product 10, 158 8. 398 
Machinery 6, 472 14. G6 
All other 606 2 TOR 
Samples, provisional imports, et rT 1] 


Office-machinery imports during the 
first half of 1948 included: 357 calculat- 
ing machines valued at 235,357 guilders, 
of which United States exporters sup- 
plied 297 machines valued at 193,436 

Paper Imports 


Net} ‘ rland 





BALANCE OF TRADE 


Owing to a continuance of restrictions 
on imports, the Netherlands Indies 
showed a favorable visible trade balance 
of 26,848,000 guilders for July, thus re- 
ducing the import surplus for the period 
from January to July to 68,380,000 
guilders 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 1948 


The program leading up to the formal 
inauguration of President Domingo Diaz 
Arosemena on October 1, 1948, overshad- 
owed all other economic or political de- 
velopments in September. During that 
month, general economic conditions did 
not improve over recent months. 

The retail-trade index for the cities of 
Panama and Colon continued at approx- 
imately the same level as during August, 
With some indication of improvement 
toward the end of the month. The fiscal 
bosition of the Government remained 
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guilders; 318 adding machines valued at 
134,513 guilders of which the United 
States supplied 236 valued at 107,942 
guilders; typewriters, 3,068 valued at 
831,331 guilders of which the United 
States supplied 2,247 valued at 595,969 
guilders; various types of office equip- 
ment, 31,068 kilograms, 280,414 guilders 
of which the United States supplied 10,- 
167 kilograms, 115,918 guilders. Total 
value of all office machines amounted to 
1,481,615 guilders, of which the United 
States supplied 68.3 percent (1,013,265 
guilders). 

-aper imports during the first 6 
months of 1948 totaled 20,932 metric tons 
valued at 18,267,827 guilders, of which 
imports from the United States 
amounted to 2,550 tons valued at 2,265,- 
682 guilders. Table 3 is a tabulation, by 
type of paper, of total Netherlands In- 
dies imports, and the share supplied by 
the United States: 


Indies, January-June 1948 
I l | ipplied by the United State 
tity Value n Quantity Value (in 
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unsatisfactory, and expenditures con- 


tinued to exceed revenues. 

Statistical reports show no changes, 
as compared with August, in the cost-of- 
living index for food products sold at the 
Central Market. The index figure re- 
mained at 203.3, as compared with the 
1939-40 average of 100. 

A proposal was made to the Govern- 
ment of Panama for the establishment 
of a United States aircraft corporation in 
the Free Trade Zone to be organized at 
Tocumen Airport, to sell light planes and 
parts to Latin America. 

The opening of the ports at Darien and 
San Blas (by decree of August 9, 1948) 
to international traffic for the exporta- 
tion of native products, including ba- 
nanas and coconuts, has been the subject 
,of numerous complaints from those in- 
terested in the Panamanian coastwise 
trade. These operators claim that the 
arrival of foreign registry ships will cause 
a decrease in the local coastwise service. 

The value of goods imported through 
the customs of Panama City during the 
month of September amounted to $3,559,- 
996.53 and provided the Government with 


$683,032.56 in import duties and taxes. 
Compared with August’s imports, the 
month of September showed a gain of 
$181,151.76 in the value of goods imported 
as well as an increase in revenue of $119,- 
211.27. A United States air-line com- 
pany announced new freight tariffs for 
its United States-Central America-Pan- 
ama route whereby local merchants may 
save 50 percent in shipments up to 200 
kilograms. Panamanian fishermen have 
lodged a formal complaint with the Gov- 
ernment against foreign vessels fishing 
for sardines in Panamanian waters. 


AGRICULTURE 


In order to promote the cultivation 
of peanuts, the Cia. Panamena de Aceites, 
S. A., offered to buy all unhulled peanuts 
produced in the Republic at the price of 
$8 per quintal of 100 pounds. Experi- 
ments made in the cultivation of this 
commodity indicate that it is possible to 
obtain more than 30 quintals per hectare 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) planted. The 
company mentioned is carrying on an 
intensive campaign among agriculturists 
through gratis distribution of seeds and 
of booklets entitled “Value and Cultiva- 
tion of the Peanut.” 

Beginning November 15, the Banco 
Agro-Pecuario e Industrial will buy not 
less than 50,000 quintals (of 100 pounds 
each) of this year’s crop of domestic rice 
in hull, at the price of $6 per quintal. 
This price, the highest ever paid for do- 
mestic rice, has stimulated efforts to in- 
crease Crops. 

A check for $30,000 was delivered to 
the Banco Agra-Pecuario e Industrial by 
the Government of Panama, as part pay- 
ment on the total of $510,000 due the 
Bank in accordance with law No. 46 of 
1946. This money is to be used to finance 
coffee growers in the Province of Chiriqui 
on this year’s crop. 

Information released by the Internal 
Revenue Department indicates that total 
1948 sugar production was 219,073 quin- 
tals. The above production is consideréd 
by official sources as sufficient to meet 
this year’s domestic requirements with 
adequate surplus for needs during the 
first half of 1949. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

A general mineral survey was made by 
private concern of the area near Chilibre, 
principally along the section Known as 
Casa Largas, the result of which has dis- 
closed the possibility of extracting large 
quantities of fine-quality marble, with 
reserves for more than 50 years, and 
other minerals including pure calcium, 
abrasives, silica, Kaolin, and alumina. 

Interest in gold mining in the Capira 
area of Panama was stimulated during 
September, by an offer in the local in- 
vestment market of 30,000 shares of stock 
of a Panamanian mining company, Las 
Minas de Campana,S. A. This company, 
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newly incorporated under the laws of 
Panama, is offering the stock at $10 per 
share in order to provide funds to pur- 
chase additional equipment and develop 
and operate the mining properties. 

On September 18, a new 10-year con- 
tract was entered into between the Cia. 
Panamena de Fuerza y Luz and the 
Panamanian Government, whereby the 
light and power company agrees to fur- 
nish 40 percent more light intensity in 
the terminal cities of Panama and Colon 
without extra charge to the Government. 


FINANCE 


The Economic Council of Panama pro- 
posed during September a sweeping 
economic program calling for drastic re- 
vision of national expenditure and charg- 
ing the Administration with carrying out 
an unbalanced fiscal year policy. Presi- 
dent Jimenez stated at his last press con- 
ference that there is no reason for alarm 
at the present state of the country’s 
finances, although it is essential that 
Government expenditures be reduced. 

The deficit in Government revenues 
continued during September as in pre- 
ceding months. Data on the extent of 
the deficit as of September 30, 1948, is 
not available, but on August 31, it 
amounted to $1,152,134.13. The Gov- 
ernment plans a cut of $4,000,000 in this 
year’s budget, but up to the present a 
cut of only $2,500,000 has been accom- 
plished. 

Panama's external debt as of last June 
30 was $15,637,930.21. This amount, plus 
the internal government debt of $9,000,- 
000, brings the total of Panama’s na- 
tional debt to $24,637,930.21. According 
to the Comptroller General’s office, vari- 
ous Panamanian banking institutions 
have invested up to $5,664,361.57 in the 
purchase of bonds of Panama’s external 
debt. The Banco Nacional has acquired 
$1,868,700 worth of bonds; the Social 
Security Bank $1,456,091; and the Caja 
de Ahorros (Savings Bank) $2,339,570.57. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The Lions Club of Panama is well on 
its way toward building its $427,325.50 
Children’s Hospital. Not all the funds to 
finance the hospital have been obtained, 
however, and the club still needs $137,- 
782.22. 

On September 7, construction started 
on a new sewage system and street-pav- 
ing project in Colen for the urbanization 
of the filled-in area in that city, at a 
cost of approximately $400,000. 

On September 2, exclusive rights for 
the handling of Panama’s first air parcel 
post to the United States was granted to 
Peruvian International Airways. The 
rate as charged by the Panama Post Of- 
fice will be $1.61 per kilogram. It is 
stated that the contributing reason for 
PIA’s obtaining the exclusive right is that 
the line flies directly to Washington, 
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D. C., and to New York City, where fast 
postal service is available. PIA’s Panama 
terminal is Tocumen Airport. 

The Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM), the 
first European air line to include Panama 
in its itinerary, was scheduled to begin 
operations at Tocumen National Air- 
port on or about November 1. This an- 
nouncement followed the approval by 
President Jimenez of a contract between 
the Panamanian Government and the 
Dutch company on September 21. 

Private planes flying into Panamanian 
territory must henceforth land at a Pan- 
amanian airport, and a flier who does not 
do so will hereafter be subject to a heavy 
fine, according to a communique released 
by Panama Foreign Office on September 
23. 

By Resolution No. 154 of September 1, 
1948, the Ministry of Labor, Social Wel- 
fare and Public Health set October 21, 
1948, as the final registration date for all 
pharmaceutical products imported into 
Panama. After that time entry and sale 
of pharmaceuticals not 
be prohibited 


registered will 


-—_ 
Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROL ESTABLISHED OVER IMPORTATION 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF STREPTOMYCIN 


By a Peruvian decree dated October 14 
Lima press Octobe: 


1948, published in the 
16, the importation and distribution of 
streptomycin is restricted solely to the Peru- 
vian Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare, according to a report of October 21 
from the United States Embassy in Lima. The 
reasons for the controls, according to the 
preamble to the decree, are that the diffi- 
culties of importing (due in 
part to the scarcity of foreign exchange) and 
the unusually heavy local demand have 
created a shortage of the drug in Peru, result- 
ing in the rise of speculative operations in the 
sale of this product 
an annual quota of exchange shall be 
marked from the official exchange assigned 
to the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare for imports of streptomycin and such 
imports shall be given extraordinary priority 
Imports of streptomycin for hospitals and 
public institutions however may continue to 
be effected directly by those agencies 
{Holders of the Department of Commerce 
World Trade in Commodities publication en- 
titled “‘Peru—-Pharmaceutical Regulations,” 
dated April 1948, may wish to add this regu- 


lation to it 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


streptomycin 


The decree states that 


ear- 


FURTHER DETAILS ON SENDING GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 


Additional information on the new pro- 
cedure for providing gift articles for Poland 
has been furnished by Pekao Trading Corpo- 
ration, 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y 
an agency of PKO trading organization, 
Warsaw 

The Pekao Trading 
authorized representatives in the 


Corporation and its 
United 


States sell gift certificates to the American 
donor, and not dollar certificates as previ. 
ously reported (see FOREIGN COMMERcE 
WEEKLY of September. 4, 1948). The sender 
gets an ordinary receipt only and a gift cer. 
tificate. These gift certificates have no lega} 
value and constitute only an additional 
means of control for the recipient who is sup. 
posed to receive a copy of such gift certifi. 


cate from the sende1 The commodities Will 


be delivered within 2 to 4 weeks from the 
day of the order 

|A memorandum, including a list of dea}. 
ers handling Pekao parcels, is available at 
all Department of Commerce Field Offices or 
at the European Branch, O. I. T., U. S. De. 
Washington 25,D.¢ 


partment of Commerce 


Rumania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
NEW METHOD OF CALCULATING CERTAIN 
AXES ON IMPORTS 


A new 


on import 


method of imposing 

into Rumania was 
by decree N 173 1948 January 7, pub- 
Monitoral Oficial No. 7 of January 9 


Indirect taxes 


made effective 


lished in 


The ad valorem luxury tax, turn-over tax 
ad valorem fee of 16 percent, and extraordi- 

iry tax 12 percent on specified commodi- 
ties, Which are assessed in a single combined 
rate upon importation, are to be calculated 
according to the purchase price stated in the 
import license in foreign currency, converted 

to lei by applying a fixed exchange rate 


Siam 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION DurRING AuGusT 1948 

Business activity in Siam declined dur- 
ing August, according to a report from 
the American Embassy in Bangkok. 
This decline was attributed to further 
expansion by the Government of its role 
a reduction in import de- 
mand increasing world 
prices, influences. The 
new Chinese monetary system and the 
fluctuating rate between the Hong Kong 
dollar and U.S. currency reportedly gave 
strength to the Siamese 


as importer 
occasioned by 


and seasonal 


some transient 
baht in terms of the U.S 
Both wholesale and retail prices de- 
the influence 
policy and the 
stocks of many 
export level 


dollar. 


creased somewhat under 
of Government import 
adequacy of existing 
goods A 


was maintained in rice and rubber. 


consumer high 


The volume of building was normal, 
particularly for dwellings, and a British 
firm received a contract for repairs to 
the Memorial Bridge 

Considerable interest was evidenced in 
the Siamese Trade Mission to Japan. 

PRICES 

A dominant feature of the Siamese 
economic situation during August was 
the Government’s program to reduce liv- 
ing costs through the media of state pur- 
chasing, and distribution through state- 
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operated stores and markets. The Gov- 
ernment Purchasing Bureau was allotted 
900,000,000 baht for importation of a 
wide range of necessities, such as mos- 
quito netting, tractors and farming 
requisites, high-quality rice seed, cloth, 
paper, tinned milk, and other consumer 
goods. The Bureau had the competitive 
advantage of being enabled to acquire 
U. S. dollar exchange at a preferential 
rate of 10 baht to the dollar, as compared 
with the open-market rate of approxi- 
mately 20 baht to the dollar; further- 
more, several markets and distributing 
centers had been opened where stocks 
accumulated under this program would 
be sold at prices slightly above landed 
costs or not to exceed a 10 percent 
mark-up. 

Agencies set up by the Economic 
Council to assist in handling purchases 
made under Government sponsorship 
were the Central Distribution Company, 
the Central Cooperative Stores, and the 
Trade Promotion Bureau. 

The effect of the Government’s pur- 
chasing policy on prices could not yet be 
measured, and although a downward 
price trend was evidenced in August, it 
was not reflected in a general decline in 
living Certain price-depressing 
factors, however, apparent. Al- 
most all stores were fully stocked, indi- 
cating that supply and demand factors 
were nearly in balance. There was a 
certain amount of nervousness resulting 
from fluctuations in the dollar-baht rate. 

As another means of reducing living 
costs, the Government put into effect 
during the month a sugar program, with 
the signing of an agreement between its 
own factory and a local sugar concern 
for the distribution of sugar. The 
agreement provides that the local firm 
will be the sole distributor of the output 
of the Government's factory, estimated 
at 15,000 tons. Under the agreement the 
distributing agent is to deposit 1,000,000 
baht with the factory, receive sugar on a 
consignment basis, and effect sales on a 
5 percent commission, with a 3 percent 
commission on sales made by the factory. 
Insofar as the consumer was concerned, 
the net result would appear to be only a 
minor reduction in the wholesale price of 
sugar. 


costs 
were 


Also in connection with the Govern- 
ment’s price-reduction program, the 
Rice Bureau of the Ministry of Com- 
merce abolished the 10 percent profit 
allowed Government agencies on rice 
Sales. 

Beneficial rains during August were 
favorable to increased yield, and the 
Government estimated that more than 
700,000 tons of rice would become avail- 
able for export, a figure considerably 
lower than some previous estimates. 

Two large rice mills reportedly closed 
down during the month, in view of the 
fact that the Government made no pro- 
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test against a United Nations request 
that the quality of rice for delivery under 
agreement be improved without a price 
increase. It was contended that im- 
proving the quality without a price ad- 
justment would cause considerable loss 
to the Government, which would in turn 
be passed along to the rice mills. It was 
reported that the Government is using 
3,000,000 baht to seek a monopoly in the 
rice trade throughout the country by 
compelling private rice mills to sell at 
lower prices, and that mills which are 
unable to bear the pressure will have to 
close. Paddy prices declined 11 percent 
during the closing weeks of August, a 
fact attributed by millers to the Govern- 
ment’s rice policy. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


On August 15 a 12-man trade mission 
left Siam for Japan for the purpose of 
exploring trade possibilities between the 
two countries. The Siamese press of 
September 11 carried an unconfirmed 
report of the conclusion of a US$68,000,- 
000 trade agreement between Siam and 
SCAP. Details were not made available, 
but it was understood that Siam would 
supply chiefly rice, tin, and rubber. The 
Siamese representatives are aware of 
Siam’s obligation to the International 
Emergency Food Council in disposal of 
its rice, and it is believed that they will 
endeavor to dispose of certain other 
foodstuffs, such as oils, salt, peas, and 
soya beans, which are not under interna- 
tional allocation. In exchange, Siam 
may take rolling stock or other railway 
equipment, machinery, piece goods, and 
other manufactured items. 

The Siamese Government was consid- 
ering legislation to increase import duties 
on luxury items such as toilet articles. 

INDUSTRY 

One of the most important industrial 
developments during the month was the 
signing of a contract between the Siamese 
Government and a United States electri- 
cal manufacturer for an engineering sur- 
vey of an important hydroelectric and 
irrigation scheme. Presumably this is 
the Chainat project, which, if developed, 
will throw large areas of the central plain 
into wet-rice cultivation, and. will 
eventually make available for industrial 
purposes considerable electric energy. 

Reports state that certain coconut- 
oil factories have had to close down as a 
result of the Government’s ban on the 
export of coconut oil. 

FINANCE 

Reports continue that the Government 
will take steps to reduce materially the 
amount of currency in circulation, the 
latest indicating that several million 
baht may be withdrawn from circulation 
in the near future. In the event that 
Siam’s application for membership in 
the World Bank should be approved, the 


dual exchange rate might be done away 
with—another step towards removing 
factors which contribute to present in- 
flationary trends. 

In an effort to strengthen the country’s 
banking system, the Minister of Com- 
merce issued an order which stipulates 
that no new Siamese banks will be per- 
mitted to open with less than 10,000,000- 
baht capital. This order does not apply 
to foreign banks, nor to Siamese banks 
already in existence. 


SHIPPING RETURNS 


Seven United States ships, which 
cleared Siamese ports during August, 
lifted 3,411 tons of rubber valued at ap- 
proximately US$1,280,000, and ships of 
other foreign registry are believed to 
have lifted an equal amount. Dollar rice 
shipments amounted to approximately 
23,700 long tons, valued at $3,990,000. 
Tin-ore shipments to the United States 
had total valuation of slightly more than 
$1,000,000. Shipments to the United 
States of all other commodities were 
valued in excess of $300,000, with precious 
and semiprecious stones accounting for 
$81,650, pepper for $35,485, and crude 
glycerin for $20,160. Thus Siam’s total 
dollar exports for August amounted to 
$6,608,500, excluding rubber shipments 
to the United States in other than 
American bottoms. 


Switzerland 


AIRGRAM FROM U. 8S. LEGATION 
AT BERN 
(Dated October 15, 1948) 


The 1947-48 bread-grain crop, origi- 
nally estimated at 297,000 metric tons, to- 
taled approximately 260,000 metric tons, 
and the coarse-grain crop amounted to 
128,000 metric tons. This compares with 
260,000 metric tons of bread grains and 
138,000 metric tons of coarse grains har- 
vested in the preceding year. Wet 
weather at harvest time was the prin- 
cipal cause of disappointment in this 
year’s crop. The potato crop of 1,200,000 
metric tons equaled last year’s crop. The 
past summer’s crop of fruits, especially 
apples, was large but of only average 


quality. The wine crop is expected to 
amount to 90,000,000 liters of average 
quality. 

The wholesale price level ‘(August 


1939100) declined from 215.2 to 214.1 
during September. However, the cost- 
of-living index (August 1939=100) in- 
creased slightly from 162.3 to 162.6 dur- 
ing the month, the increase being due 
mainly to higher meat prices. 

Domestic economic activity continued 
to remain satisfactory. There were only 
1,464 completely unemployed persons 
registered with the Federal Employment 
Offices at the end of September. The 
retail turn-over index (monthly average 
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in 1935=100) stood at 193.2 for August 
1848, compared with 189.0 for August 
1947. Railway traffic in August was be- 
low that during the like month of the 
preceding year, and the operating ac- 
count of the Swiss Federal Railways 
showed a net income of 15,868,000 francs 
for August 1948, a decline of 4,845,000 
francs compared with the net income in 
the corresponding month of 1947. Latest 
available figures from the hotel industry 
indicate that in July the number of guest- 
nights in Swiss hotels and sanitoria was 
10.4 percent below that of July 1947. 
However, there was a slight increase in 
the number of foreign guest-nights in 
July as compared with July of last year. 
September Rhine traffic at Basel totaled 
187,209 tons, 36,862 tons less than in the 
preceding month, but 43,777 tons more 
than in September 1947. Brisk activity 
in the building industry is shown in 
recently published statistics. Figures for 
the first half of the year show that 8,098 
dwellings were constructed in the Swiss 
communes having more than 2,000 in- 
habitants, or 54 percent more than in the 
first half of 1947. 

The Swiss foreign-trade deficit for 
September, amounting to 34,200,000 
francs, was the smallest monthly deficit 
recorded in the course of the past 2 years 
and was the result of both decreased im- 
ports and increased exports. Imports 
totaled 323,700,000 francs or 6 percent 
less than those of the preceding month. 
Exports totaled 289,500,000 francs or 14 
percent more than those for August. In 
the first 9 months of this year, imports 
were 23 percent greater in value than 
those in the corresponding period of 1947, 
and exports were 2 percent greater. The 
9 months’ trade deficits in 1948 and 1947 
were, respectively, 1,445,500,000 francs 
and 1,014,100,000 francs. 

Chief Swiss suppliers in September 
were, in order, the United States, France, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom; chief customers were 
the United States, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
France, Italy, and the Netherlands. Im- 
ports from the United States totaled 64.,- 
800,000 francs, or more than twice those 
from any other country, but this repre- 
sented a decline of 33 percent from last 
September. Principal Swiss imports in 
September were iron, minerals, grains 
and foodstuffs, chemicals, and automo- 
biles; principal exports were watches, 
machinery, textiles, dyestuffs, instru- 
ments, and pharmaceutical products. 
Compared with September 1947, imports 
from all countries except Germany reg- 
istered substantial decreases. Imports 
from Germany increased strikingly from 
13,300,000 francs in September 1947 to 
24,900,000 francs in the corresponding 
month of 1948. Exports to Belgium- 
Luxembourg and to the United States 
were considerably greater in September 
of this year than in the like month of last 
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year, whereas exports to Sweden and 
Argentina were much smaller. 
Switzerland continued its bilateral 


commercial policy by concluding trade 
and payments agreements during the 
month with Finland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Belgium-Luxembourg. 
A Swiss-Argentine protocol of September 
2 removed Switzerland from the group 
of countries from which luxury goods 
could not, in principle, be imported, and 
on October 1, the press reported that the 
Argentine embargo on exports to Switzer- 
land, which was imposed in April, had 
been lifted. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 
IMPORT BALANCE LARGE 


During July and August 1948, Turkish 
foreign trade continued to show a large 
import balance, according to a report 
from the American Consulate General, 
Istanbul. Imports were valued at T£133,- 
300,000 and exports, T£43,700,000, result- 
ing in an import surplus of T£89,600,000; 
this compares with T£129,790,000, T£46,- 
870,000, and T£79,920,000, respectively, in 
the preceding year. 

In the first 8 months of 1948 the im- 
port balance was T£240,141,000, imports 
totaling T£487,201,000 and_ exports, 
T£247,060,000. This is in contrast to an 
export balance of T£34,361,000 for the 
comparable period of 1947, when exports 
amounted to T£436,008,000 and imports, 
T£401,647,000. Imports into Turkey may 
remain in the port warehouses for long 
periods of time before being cleared, so 
that the monthly statistics do not reflect 
the current import situation (3ei 
$0.357 U. S. currency.) 


Exchange and Finance 


GOLD AND FOREIGN-EXCHANGE RESOURCES 
DECLINE 


The gold and foreign-exchange holdings of 
the Central Bank of Turkey continued to 
drop during September 1948, according to a 
report from the American Consulate General 
Istanbul. On October 2, 1948, gold holdings 
amounted to T£448,587,000 (of which T£228,- 
865,000 was abroad) as compared with T£450,- 
689,000 (T£230,972,000) on August 28. Dur- 
ing the same period foreign-exchange assets 
declined to T£89,164,000 from T£107,727,000, 
while obligations rose slightly to T£67,712,000 
from T£64,059,000 As in the preceding 
month, the net decline in foreign-exchange 
holdings was attributable chiefly to a further 
decrease in sterling 

Other leading changes in the bank's state- 
ment during September as compared with 
August were a rise in commercial paper assets 
to T£731,611,000 from T£704,253,000, an ex- 
pansion in note circulation to T£942,319,000 
from T£896,419,000, and a decline in deposits 
to T£130,220,000 from T£170,684,000. The per- 
centage of gold to note circulation on October 
2 was 47.6 compared with 50.2 in the month 
preceding; the ratio of gold and foreign ex- 
change to note circulation was 49.8 and 55.1; 
respectively. (T£1-——$0.357 U. S. currency.) 


BUDGET ESTIMATES LARGER 


Turkey's budget estimates for the calendar 
year 1949, as presented to the Grand Nationa] 
Assembly, provide for expenditures og 
T£1,415,550,000, revenues of T£1,295,550,000, 
and a deficit of T£120,000,000, according to g 
report from the American Embassy, Ankara, 
These estimates compare with T£1,243 551,197, 
T£1,115,600,000, and T£127,951,197, respec. 
tively, for 1948. The deficit is expected to be 
covered by internal loans, according to the 
Minister of Finance. 

As compared with the original 1948 ap. 
propriations, the new budget shows increases 
chiefly for defense, T£85,00,000 more), 
Gendarmerie (T£6,600,000 more), education 
(T£64,400,000 more), public works (T£26,900,. 
000, chiefly for roads), and the Ministry of 
Finance (for capital projects, T£12,000,000) , 
and decreases for the Ministry of Finance 
(general expenditures, T£22,500,000 less) anq 
State debts (T£15,900,000 less) In order to 
obtain additional revenues during the forth. 
coming year a number of tax revisions as wel] 
as new taxes are contemplated, including in. 
creases in the road and luxury taxes. The 
appropriation for the Ministry of Nationa] 
Defense is T£462,000,000, or about 33 percent 
of total expenditures, as compared with the 
original 1948 appropriations of T£376,934 895, 
or about 30 percent. Appropriation 
eral Security and the Gendarmerie total 
T£77,259,300 against T£68,859,000 in 1948, 

The supplementary budget for 1948 as of 
October 1, 1948 
penditure of 
original 


lor Gen- 


shows a net increase in ex. 
T£95,665,953 raising the 
appropriations (shown above) to 
T£1,339,217,150 rhe principal changes are 
an increase of T£100,000,000 for defense and 
r£21.924.000 for State debts. 


U.S. currency 


i decrease 


(T£1 = 80.357 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONDITIONS FOR RELEASE OF IRREGULAR 
IMPORTS 

The release from customs of cert irregu- 

lar imports, with yme limitation Was au- 

thorized by the Turkish Ministry Com- 

merce on August 20, 1948, according to a 

report from the American Embassy, Ankara, 


This authorization applie n goods 
Which arrived in the Turkish customs before 
May 5, 1948, and were included in the general 


1uthorized import r which payment in 
dollar or other hard currencie was de- 
manded but not already received rhe prin- 
cipal provision of this authorization is that 
the foreign exporter n agree to accept 
future payment in dollars (or other hard cur- 


rencies requested) from his Turkish importer, 
Turkish Ministry of 
such exchange available 
The Turkish Ministry of Commerce 
on which the 
made that it 


dependent upon the 
Commerce making 
to him 

will have printed on the form 
application for ich release i 
will not of mak- 
in foreign exchange available within any 
specific period. American exporters who wish 
to make use of this facility must realize that 


undertake the responsibility 


the terms of guaranty of payment by his 
Turkish importer are a matter for private 
arrangement Insofar as the Turkish Gov- 


ernment is concerned, the offer is primarily 
to encourage clearing of the customs ware- 
house, and not to aid or encourage Turkish 
importers or foreign traders who have failed 
to comply with the technicalities of the 
import regulations 

CERTAIN Exports MADE SUBJECT TO DESTI- 


NATION CONTROL 
To prevent the resale abroad of Turkish 
commodities at lower prices for dollar eX- 
change, the Turkish Ministry of Commerce 
announced on September 4 and 18, 1948, re- 
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spectively, that certain products authorized 
for export would be subject to a “destina- 
tion control,” according to a report from 
the American Embassy, Ankara. These an- 
nouncements specify the export for payment 
in pounds sterling of hazelnuts to Syria and 
figs to American countries. Hazelnuts may 
be exported freely against dollars or Swiss 
francs, but are subject to destination con- 
trol if exported under trade-agreement terms, 
or for pounds sterling with countries with 
which Turkey has no trade agreements, The 
destination control will involve an investi- 
gation by Turkish consulates in the country 
of authorized destination within 2 months 
of the date of exportation of the goods from 
Turkey. 


Piastic Luxury ITEMS REMOVED From 
AUTHORIZED IMPORT LIST 


Certain articles made of plastic materials 
have been removed from the authorized lists 
of imports into Turkey, according to a report 
from the American Embassy, Ankara. The 
announcement, dated August 19, indicates 
that the prohibition is being generally ap- 
plied to luxury items made of plastic but 
specifically mentions only luxury brooches. 


RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS OF PISTACHIO 
NuTs AND GuM TRAGACANTH 


Pistachio nuts may be exported from Tur- 
key only against payment in free foreign ex- 
change and gum tragacanth, rice stem, sul- 
fur, woolen and rags, and hand- 
printed kerchiefs may be exported for the 
purpose of deblocking assets, according to 
circulars issued on August 28 and September 
17, respectively, by the Turkish Ministry of 
Commerce, and reported by the American 
Embassy, Ankara 


cotton 


Union of South 
Atrie; 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION 
AT PRETORIA 
(Dated October 21, 1948) 


The Union's gold reserves continued to 
decline in September 1948, falling from 
£75,553,849 to £66,100,855 during the 


month, while the gold reserve ratio 
slipped from 34.8 percent to 30.9 per- 
cent—virtually reaching the minimum 


statutory level. Notes in circulation re- 
mained fairly constant and totaled £65,- 
615,973 at the month's end. Sterling 
balances increased slightly to £54,380,950, 
but total deposits with the Reserve Bank 
declined from £155,515,611 on August 31 
to £149,175,968 on September 30, because 
of a continued decline in bankers’ depos- 
its. In an effort to free more gold from 
the reserve, legislation was enacted by 
Parliament, reducing the minimum gold 
cover ratio to 25 percent. [Notwith- 
standing this action (see item under “Ex- 
change and Finance” in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 15, 1948), 
the Union Government subsequently de- 
cided to reimpose restrictions on imports 
in an effort to check the drain of the 
country’s gold reserves. Details of the 
import controls, which were announced 
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officially on November 4, 1948, are pro- 
vided below in a separate item under 
“Tariffs and Trade Controls.”’] 

The Johannesburg stock market at- 
tracted considerable attention late in 
September, owing to the pronounced fall 
in share prices of some classes of securi- 
ties, including gold-mining securities. 
Industrial shares remained relatively 
quiet, however, but many investors were 
reported liquidating shareholdings to 
meet ordinary business commitments 
largely because of the general contrac- 
tion in internal trade which has taken 
place in recent months. 

The trend toward a general slowing 
down in both wholesale and retail trade 
has made merchants somewhat more re- 
luctant to place large orders. While 
turn-overs in the retail trade have fallen 
off slightly, they were still higher than 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. Seasonal factors were regarded 
as partly responsible for the present busi- 
ness lull, but increased competition in 
many lines coupled with a general reduc- 
tion in the public’s spending power were 
also regarded as causal factors. A 
marked increase in credit sales has been 
noted by retailers and the collection of 
outstanding accounts was reported as 
slowing down. Similar trends were 
noted in the wholesale trade. 

Industrial activity and levels of em- 
ployment, in general, were well main- 
tained during September as in the pre- 
ceding month. Shortages of steel and 
certain building materials continued to 
hamper construction and plans for in- 
dustrial expansion and development. In 
the field of communicaticns, construction 
was reported begun on a new radio sta- 
tion at Derdepoort between Pretoria and 
Germiston. Plans call for another trans- 
mitting station to be built by 1950 at 
Olifantsfontein, Pretoria. 
During the month it was announced that 
France, the Netherlands, Belguim, and 
Luxembourg had been added to the list 
of countries in telephonic communication 
with South Africa. It was also revealed 
that the state-owned South African 
Broadcasting Corporation intends to in- 
stitute commercial broadcasts in the near 
future. Congestion on the South African 
Railways, which are also Government- 
owned, remained a_ serious problem. 
Existing facilities are considered by the 
Railways to be inadequate to handle the 
present volume of traffic, especially as 
regards incoming cargoes at Durban and 
Port Elizabeth, with the result that con- 
gestion at these ports continues un- 
abated. Both the Railways and Harbours 
Administration and the South African 
Airways were reported to be operating at 
a deficit. The Acting Minister of Trans- 
port forecast that the former would close 
the fiscal period ending March 31, 1949, 
with a deficit of at least £4,000,000. 


also near 


On September 7 the Union Parliament 
passed the Atomic Energy Bill which 
created an Atomic Energy Board and 
placed the production and use of fission- 
able materials for atomic energy and 
radioactive isotopes under the control of 
the State. Prior to the Atomic Energy 
Act, the control of fissionable materials 
was under State jurisdiction through 
powers granted by the War Measure 
Proclamations which the Act repealed. 
Elsewhere in the field of mining, the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines reported 
that gold production in the Transvaal 
Province had increased from 17,252,409 
fine ounces valued at £62,552,028 for the 
first 8 months of 1947 to 17,773,151 fine 
ounces valued at £67,043,437 during the 
corresponding period of 1948. Notwith- 
standing this reported increase, the pro- 
gressive deterioration in the economic 
position of the gold-mining industry dur- 
ing the past 6 or 7 years is still evident. 
During the period January—August 1948 
the Chamber reported five companies 
which operated at a working loss. Figures 
released during the month revealed 
that sales of diamonds by the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines for the first three 
quarters of this year have exceeded those 
for any previous full year, and totaled 
£21,934,000 for gem diamonds and £19,- 
758,147 for industrial diamonds, or a 
total of £31,692,477. Last year total sales 
were £24,478,000 and in 1946—the pre- 
vious record year—£30,000,000. 

The Minister of Agriculture announced 
during the month that white bread would 
make its appearance on Union markets 
on November 1, at which time all restric- 
tions on the sale of flour and bread would 
be removed, and the public would be able 
to obtain all the flour needed. Mean- 
while the high cost of living continued 
to lead workers in many industries to 
press for higher wages, and a number of 
new labor disputes were noted during the 
month. The Minister of Labor stated 
that the Government favored a reduction 
in the cost of living rather than an in- 
crease in basic wages, but it is generally 
felt that until such a reduction in living 
costs is effectively accomplished labor 
unrest will continue to be evident. Dur- 
ing the month the Minister of Interior 
announced that the new policy of stricter 
screening of immigrants would apply to 
British subjects as well. 

In the agricultural field, it was pre- 
dicted that the 1948-49 production of 
tobacco in southern Africa (including the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland) would total 
172,670,000 pounds compared with 163,- 
722,000 pounds for 1947-48. Forecasts on 
the Union’s 1948-49 wool production 
were also optimistic, placing the total at 
212,000,000 pounds. The 1947-48 figure 
was 205,170,000 pounds. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of === 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


AIRPORT DEVELOPMENTS, CUBA 
Credits recently authorized by the Cu- 
ban Government for airport construction 
and modernization are shown below: 


Amount Location 


$80,000_ _. San Diego de loss Banos, Pinar 

del Rio. 

80,000___- Cienfuegos, Las Villas. 

80,000______ Santiago de Cuba 

40,000____ Matanzas 

30,000 . Sagua la Grande, Las Villas. 

50,000 .. Sancti-Spiritus, Las Villas. 

20,000 . Moron, Camaguey. 

30,000__.____ Trinidad, Las Villas. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES AIR LINES CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


The air fleet of the KLM (Royal Dutch 
Air Lines) consists of 11 Dakota passen- 
ger planes, 12 Dakota passenger freight 


planes, and 3 Catalina amphibian 
planes. The air-line’s interinsular serv- 


ice covers 13,200 miles and has 28 airports 
within Indonesia and 3 foreign ports. 
The first anniversary of the services was 
celebrated on August 1, 1948. 


PAKISTAN FORMS NEw COMPANY TO REPAIR 
AIRCRAFT 


A new company Known as Pak Aviation, 
Ltd., with capital of 4,000,000 rupees has 
been formed in Pakistan. The new com- 
pany will overhaul and repair all Pakis- 
tan registered aircraft; foreign tech- 
nicians will be employed for this purpose. 
(1 rupee=approximately $0.30, U.S. cur- 
rency.) 


MINISTRY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE TAKING 
OVER PLANTS, TURKEY 

The Turkish Ministry of National De- 

fense is considering taking over both 

the airframe and the aircraft-engine 

factories of the Turkish Aeronautical 

League, according to the Turkish press. 


Automotive 
Products 


MOTOR VEHICLES IN OPERATION, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


As of December 31, 1947, there were in 
operation in the Dominican Republic 
2,995 passenger cars, 2,481 trucks, 498 
busses and 707 motorcycles, making a 
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total of 6,681 


vehicles. As of 
June 30, 1947, motor vehicles in operation 
totaled 6,062. 


motor 


REGISTRATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES, EGYPT 


Registrations of new motor vehicles 
in Egypt in 1947 included 5,061 passenger 
cars (2,743 United States, 1,004 French 
and 982 British, remainder Italian Czech- 
oslovakian, and German); 45 taxicabs; 
709 trucks (563 United States) ; 207 busses 
(184 United States) ; and 183 motorcycles 
(132 British). 


FRENCH PASSENGER-CAR AND TRUCK 
PRODUCTION 
With production schedules in France 
of 145,000 passenger cars and 80,000 
trucks for the fiscal year 1948-49, pro- 
duction for July was 8,941 automobiles 
and 7,060 trucks 


GERMAN FAcTORY SETS PRODUCTION RECORD 


A new production record was set by 
the Volkswagen factory at Wolfsburg 
when 1,800 Volkswagen automobiles were 
manufactured in July 1948. These cars 
were allotted as follows: 350 to the oc- 
cupation authorities, 1,343 for German 
domestic use, and 107 for export. This 
compares with a total production of 
1,530 cars in June 1948, of which 260 
were exported. The decrease in the ex- 
port figure is the result of the continued 
dollar shortage in countries 
purchasing these cars. 


formerly 


»mVWergaoe.sc 
Beverages 
PRODUCTION OF WINES AND CIDERS, CHILE 


Production of wines and ciders in Chile 
in 1948 is officially forecast at 386,172,160 
liters (1 liter=1.067 quarts), about 47 
percent above the 1947 production. How- 
ever, on the basis of averages obtained 
from the list of coefficients published by 
the Internal Revenue Office on June 14, 
1948, the 1948 production will probably 
be more nearly 337,439,200 liters than the 
figure forecast. In either case, it will be 
much greater than the 300,000,000 liters 
forecast by the National Wine Growers 
Syndicate, and under the Chilean wine 
“blocking” system will call for the elimi- 
nation of a portion of the wine produced. 

The domestic market for wines is 
flooded. Several reasons are given for 
this condition, among them the desire of 
holders to unload before prices go still 
lower, the necessity of disposing of rela- 


tively poor qualities of certain wines be. 
fore they acidify, the need of many pro. 
ducers to obtain ready cash to pay taxes. 
and the poor prospects for export. 

In the midst of general price increases. 
wine producers today are receiving lower 
prices than formerly. Between March 
and June 1948 they received from 15 to 
liter, which was 
about 40 percent less than in June 1947. 
Little change, however, has been noted in 
the retail price. 


75 centavos less per 


Exports of wines and liqueurs during 
the first 6 months of 1948 amounted to 
1,591,300 liters valued at $411,157. The 
volume of exports in 1948 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1947 was 
slightly more than 58 percent smaller, 
Almost 86 percent of the wines exported 
were shipped in bulk. Chile’s most im- 
portant market during the first 6 months 
of 1948 was Belgium, followed in order of 
importance by Switzerland, the United 
States, Cuba, and Ecuador 

Imports of wines and liqueurs during 
the first half of 1948 were insignificant 


’ ~ 
Chemicals 
BELGIAN CONGO IMPORTS CHEMICALS AND 
DruGs From U. K 


Under an arrangement covering the 
period March 1948, through June 1949, 
the Belgian Congo will import from the 
United Kingdom chemicals, dyes, and 
drugs valued at £150,000. The Belgian 
Congo will export to the United King- 
dom 12,000 metric tons of copal gum 
(£852,000), 50 tons of derris root (£8,- 
500). and 50 tons of beeswax (£16,000). 


CANADIAN PLANT PRODUCES ADDITIONAL 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


A large Canadian company is now 
making at its Hamilton, Ontario, plant, 
a long range of polyhydric alcohol esters, 
in addition to its polyglycol 
ethers, a publication 
reports. 


series of 


foreign chemical 


FARMERS OF BIZONAL AREA PREFER FERTI- 
LIZERS From U. S. AND U. K. 


The shortage of cash among farmers 
in the Bizonal Area of Germany has 
caused serious difficulties in the distri- 
bution of phosphatic and nitrogenous 
fertilizers. Storage facilities are over- 
taxed and domestic production of nitrog- 
enous materials has been curtailed 
about 30 percent 
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Imports of fertilizer from the United 
states and the United Kingdom have 
peen selling satisfactorily, however, as 
farmers prefer the imported ammonium 
nitrate. The latter is more concentrated 
than the domestic product called nitro- 
gen “KAS,” which is Kalk-Ammon-Salt- 
peter, and which consists of 40 percent 
calcium carbonate and 60 _ percent 
ammonium nitrate. 


IMPORTS OF COAL-TaR DYES, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of coal-tar dyes in the 
first quarter of 1948 totaled 299 metric 
tons, valued at $1,183,400, according to 
the Brazilian Ministry of Finance; the 
United States supplied 185 tons. Im- 
ports of these materials in the first quar- 
ter of 1947 amounted to 238 tons, worth 
$940,800. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS INCREASE IN VALUE, 
CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the first 8 months of 
1948 were more than $2,000,000 greater 
in value than those in the corresponding 

1947, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports. Totals were $77,- 
621,000 and $75,559,000, respectively. 


period of 


POSSIBLE POTASSIUM-SULFATE SHORTAGE, 
CANADA 


Canada obtains most of its supplies of 
sulfate from the United 
States, and a possible shortage is caus- 
ing anxiety among the Dominion’s to- 
bacco growers. The latter were sched- 
uled to meet recently with representa- 
tives of fertilizer companies to discuss 
the situation. 


potassium 


GERMAN PAPER PLANT PRACTICALLY SELF- 
SUPPORTING IN SULFUR DIOXIDE 


Walsum ‘(North 
Germany, is now 
self-supporting in sulfur 
dioxide, which will relieve the situation 
at synthetic detergent plants where this 
material is in great demand. An explo- 
sion at Ludwigshafen has temporarily 
stopped delivery to Farben Fabriken 
Bayer Leverkusen of 100 metric tons of 
sulfur dioxide monthly. Supplies will 
be furnished by a firm at Duisberg 
Hambern 


The paper plant at 
Rhine-Westphalia) , 
practically 


HUNGARY WILL SupPLy FERTILIZER TO 
EGYPT 

Hungary will supply Egypt with 30,000 
metric tons of fertilizers at the rate of 
4,000 tons monthly, beginning in Novem- 
ber 1948, a foreign chemical publication 
reports. These exports will be credited 
toward payment of Hungary’s prewar 
debt to Egypt. 


U. S. Company To ESTABLISH 
DIOXIDE PLANT IN INDIA 


CARBON 


A large United States beverage com- 
pany plans to establish a carbon dioxide 
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plant in India, with the cooperation of 
local capital. The material will be used 
by the firm in the bottling of its product 
in India. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES ADEQUATE, ITALY 

Supplies of fertilizers in Italy are ex- 
pected to be adequate to meet require- 
ments; production of both phosphatic 
and nitrogenous materials could be in- 
creased if the demand warranted it. 

In an effort to stimulate consumption 
of fertilizers and increase agricultural 
unit yields, the Government has substi- 
tuted a flat single turn-over tax of 10 per- 
cent for a series of taxes on fertilizers. 


ITALIAN CHEMICAL FIRM MAKES AGREEMENT 
WITH U. S. COMPANY 


An agreement has been concluded be- 
tween one of the largest United States 
chemical companies and the leading 
Italian chemical firm, Montecatini, for 
close technical collaboration and the ex- 
change of information. The agreement 
recognizes the right of each party to use 
within its respective zones of influence— 
Canada-United States and Italy, respec- 
tively—the patents of the other party 
and those which may in the future be 
acquired in any country. 

At present the arrangement extends to 
only one field of activity of the Monte- 
catini group, but one of the largest; how- 
ever, it is anticipated that later other 
sectors of the activities of both parties 
will be included. There is a close parallel 
in the operations of the two companies, 
especially in production of nitrogenous 
and phosphatic fertilizers and other 
chemicals for agriculture; industrial 
chemicals; pigments; coal-tar deriva- 
tives; auxiliary products for the textile, 
paper, and rubber industries; lubricating 
oils; dyes; synthetic resins; explosives 
and chemicals for the mining industry; 
and pharmaceuticals. 


JAPAN'S CHEMICAL PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan in 
July 1948 increased to 171,365 metric 
tons, compared with 165,750 tons in the 
preceding month and 129,324 tons in 
July 1947, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
Totals for soda ash were 5,745, 5,658, and 
4,178 tons, respectively. 

The output of caustic soda in July 1948 
rose to 10,693 tons from 8,217 tons in 
June and 4,817 tons in July 1947. 


IMPORTS INCREASE, NETHER- 


LANDS INDIES 


In the first half of 1948 the Nether- 
lands Indies imported 25,730 metric tons 
of chemicals and allied products, valued 
at 24,560,000 guilders. (1 guilder ap- 
proximately $0.38 U.S. currency.) Im- 
ports of these materials in the first half 
of 1947 totaled 11,165 tons, worth 14,- 
487,000 guilders; in the second half of 


CHEMICAL 


1947 they amounted to 19,100 tons, valued 
at 18,888,000 guilders. 


NETHERLANDS CHEMICAL TRADE WITH 
IRELAND (EIRE) 


Under a l-year trade agreement, be- 
ginning July 1, 1948, the Netherlands 
will supply 30,000 metric tons of super- 
phosphate to Ireland (Eire). Chemicals, 
paints, and pharmaceuticals are among 
the commodities for which the Nether- 
lands Government has agreed to grant 
export licenses. 


CHEMCAL IMPORTS, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Northern Rhodesia’s imports of chemi- 
cals in the first 9 months of 1947 were 
valued at £77,908, according to official 
customs statistics. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1946 they totaled £62,972. 


NORWAY’S CHEMICAL SUPPLIERS 


The United Kingdom, France, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden are at pres- 
ent the principal suppliers of chemicals 
to Norway. The exchange situation has 
affected the position of the United States 
and Belgium. 

Some chemicals, principally salt cake 
for the paper industry and lithopone for 
paint production, have been received 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany, and 
the French Zone has supplied some coal- 
tar dyes. Considerable quantities of 
caustic soda and trichloroethylene have 
been imported from Bizonia. 


POLAND’S FERTILIZER SUPPLY 


In the 1949 spring season, agricultural 
areas in Poland are scheduled to receive 
220,000 metric tons of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers and 160,000 tons of phosphatic 
material from domestic production; 
140,000 tons of potassic fertilizers will be 
imported. In the fall of 1949, 120,000 
tons of nitrogenous, 240,000 tons of phos- 
phatic, and 90,000 tons of potassic ma- 
terial will be supplied. 


POLAND’S CHEMICAL EXPORTS INCREASE 


Poland’s exports of chemicals in the 
first 6 months of 1948 totaled 27,123 
metric tons, compared with 20,615 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1947, ac- 
cording to statistics of the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. Zinc white 
was a leading export item. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PERU 


The output of guano in Peru in 1947 
was 160,445 metric tons, a substantial in- 
crease from the 100,000 tons produced 
in 1946. Despite this improvement, the 
amount available in 1947 was only about 
a third that desired by growers. No 
other domestically produced fertilizers 
are available except small quantities of 
cottonseed meal and fish meal. Guano 
production in 1948 is expected to be 
about the same as in 1947. The exploi- 
tation of guano deposits and the impor- 
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tation of other fertilizers are handled by 
a Government corporation, Compania 
Administradora del Guano. 

Imports of fertilizer in 1947 included 
42.600 tons of Chilean nitrate, 365 tons 
of ammonium sulfate, and 120 tons of 
ammonium phosphate, which helped to 
alleviate the shortage of guano but did 
not meet the country’s requirements. 


SOVIET CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXCEEDS 
PLANNED PRODUCTION 


The chemical industry of the U.S.S.R. 
in the third quarter of 1948 exceeded 
planned production by 15 percent. Out- 
put of certain important chemicals in- 
creased by the following percentages over 
that in the third quarter of 1947: Caus- 
tic soda, 24; calcined soda, 40; fertilizers, 
43; coal-tar dyes, 35; and alcohol, 27. 


CHEMICAL AND DRUG TRADE, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors in 
August 1948 were valued at £7,021,000, 
or £560,000 less than in July, according 
to the Board of Trade. Imports of these 
materials in August 1948 were worth 
£2,627,000, compared with £3,107,000 in 
July. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


A ‘7T-hour day was introduced into 
underground coal mines in New Zealand 
effective April 5, 1948. Although it is 
still too early to attempt an evaluation 
of the productive results of the shorter 
workday, it is significant that coal pro- 
duction of underground mines during 
the second quarter of 1948 was 15 per- 
cent above production during the com- 
parable period in 1947. The following 
table shows quarterly coal production 
figures for 1947 and for the first half of 
1948. 


New Zealand Production of Coal, including 
Brown Coal and Ligqnite 


{Long tons] 
Orv I it 
I on 
Ca il 
1947 
First quarte 617, 678 144, 124 475 } 
Sec d quar 647, JAl 144, 548 52, 99 
Third quarter 781, O76 77, 317 603, 759 
Fourth quarter 706, 429 l 4 AO, 4 
I< 2, 752, 724 t , 2, 120, 77 
4s 
First quarter 651, 168 15), 41 SO), TH) 
Second quarter 717, 736 140, 024 577, 712 


Construction 


IRAQ PLANS PUBLIC WoRKS 


The Cabinet of Iraq intends to carry 
out public works on the limited scale its 
present budget will allow. Hospitals, 
posts and telegraph buildings, clinics, 
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and schools follow each other in the 
Public Works Department priority list. 
Other buildings on the list are the new 
wireless station at Abu Ghuraib, the 
Baghdad telephone exchange, and Rutba 
and Khanagqin quarantine buildings. A 
5-year public works plan has been sub- 
mitted to the Council of Ministers for 
approval, and an allocation of 1,000,000 
dinars has been requested for the first 
year. (1 Iraq dinar=$4.03 par value.) 


Electrical 
kquipment 


Et SALVADOR PLANS To DEVELOP HyDRO- 
ELECTRIC RESOURCES 


The Ejecutiva Hidroelectrica del Rio 
Lempa, created by a decree of the Sal- 
vadoran Legislative Assembly of Septem- 
ber 22, 1948, is charged with the develop- 
ment and administration of hydroelectric 
resources Of the Lempa River. This 
project is designed to furnish Salvadoran 
agriculture and industry with badly 
needed additional power. The estimated 
cost is $15,000,000; the method of financ- 
ing has not been determined. 


Factory To MANUFACTURE ELECTRODES 
PLANNED BY PAKISTAN 


A project for the establishment of a 
plant to manufacture electrodes with 
machinery from the United States has 
been announced. Capital is given as 
1,200,000 rupees, one-sixth of which is to 
be subscribed by the Central Govern- 
ment. (1 rupee approximately $0.30, 
U.S. currency.) 


Koodstulfs and 
Alhied Products 


Dairy Products 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF BUTTER, 
JANUARY—AUGUST, 1947 AND 1948 


The output of creamery butter in the 
United States for the January—August 
period in 1948 amounted to 858,515,000 
pounds, which was 13.7 percent less than 
the amount produced for the correspond- 
ing period of 1947 

Exports of butter during the first 8 
months of 1948 totaled 4,019,000 pounds 
valued at $3,445,000. This represents a 
decrease of 48 percent in quantity and 36 
percent in value compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1947. This marked 
decrease is largely the result of the con- 
tinuation of strict export control exer- 
cised over butter and the fact that no 
allocation was made for European coun- 
tries in 1948. During the first 8 months 
of 1947, shipments to Europe, largely to 
Switzerland, represented about 48 per- 





cent of the total exported, while in the 
same period for 1948, exports to this areg 
were about 2 percent of the total. The 
small amount shipped to European coun. 
tries in 1948 was accounted for almost 
entirely by relief shipments and gift 
packages or by shipments intended for 
the personal use of United States citizens 
temporarily stationed in those countries, 

Shipments to Venezuela, Peru, Saudi 
Arabia, the Philippine Republic, ang 
Japan were materially larger in 1948 than 
in 1947. Exports to Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica were negligible in 1947, but totaled 
70,000 pounds and 96,000 pounds, respec. 
tively, in 1948. Exports to the Cana] 
Zone, Cuba, Curacao (N. W.I.) and Tan- 
gier decreased. 

By continents, exports in the first 8 
months of 1948 to South America and 
Asia increased 58 percent and 42 percent, 
respectively, over the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1947; those to North America, 
Europe, and Africa decreased 29 percent, 
98 percent, and 59 percent, respectively, 
Exports to Oceania declined from 7,000 
pounds in 1947 to a negligible amount in 
the January—August 1948 period. 

The average export price per pound 
during the 1948 period was 86 cents, an 
increase of almost 25 percent over the 


average price of 69 cents during the 1947 
period 
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Fish and Products 
BAHAMAS CRAWFISHING SEASON OPEN 


The crawfish season in the Bahamas 
opened October 1 and the Agricultural 
and Marine Products Board announced 
that the season will last until March 15, 
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1949. Eleven collecting stations have 
been named in the western group of the 
Out Islands. 


TuNA ARRIVALS FROM JAPAN 


For the first time since 1941, tuna fish 
is being imported into the United States 
from Japan. Preliminary reports from 
the Bureau of the Census indicate that 
387,261 pounds of fresh or frozen tuna 
entered the United States from Japan 
in July 1948, and 1,023,185 pounds in 
August 1948. All entries were made 
through customs districts on the Pacific 
Coast. 


U. K. LIcENSE CONTINUES FISH EXPORTS 


An Open General License granted by 
the British Board of Trade, continues 
the existing authority for the unlimited 
export of all kinds of fish (other than 
canned fish) from the United Kingdom 
to any destination for the 6-month 
period from October 1, 1948, to March 
31, 1949. 


RICE FRODUCTION, EL SALVADOR 


Production of rice in E] Salvador dur- 
ing the harvesting season, October 1948, 
through January 1949, will probably 
total 27,500 short tons of milled rice. 

Up to 8,000 tons of this rice may be 
available for export during 1949. 


Grain and Products 
RIcE Crop, CUBA 


Harvesting of the 1948 Cuban rice crop 
started in August and will continue until 
well into January. The hurricane and 
torrential rains of September, have dam- 
aged the crop; but because of an other- 
wise excellent planting and growing sea- 
son and a larger acreage, the crops still 
may set a new high production record of 
140,000,000 pounds rough. 

Backed by a strong buying power, do- 
mestic consumption of rice continued 
near record-breaking levels in the past 
year or 18 months and will continue to 
do so in the visible future. Declining 
prices and prospective large importations 
from the United States are causing con- 
cern among Cuban growers as to the 
prices they will receive for their crop, and 
they are urging the Cuban Government 
to establish import quotas as provided for 
in the Geneva Trade Agreement. 

Local rice supplies are expected to be 
plentiful in the coming months, and re- 
tail prices should decline so as to reflect 
more accurately the decline that has al- 
ready taken place in wholesale prices. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS, CANADA 


Milk production in Canada in the first 
6 months of 1948 amounted to 1,867,- 
846,000 pounds, or 31% percent less than 
that produced in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947. In the first 6 months of 
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1946 milk production totaled 8,195,027,000 
pounds. The output for the year 1948 
may be around 16,500,000,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to a preliminary and unofficial 
estimate, as compared with 17,200,000,000 
pounds in 1947 and 15,300,000,000 pounds 
for the 1935-39 average. 

Total butter production for the first 6 
months of 1948 was 155,407,000 pounds as 
compared with 157,517,000 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1947. For the 
first 7 months of 1948 the total butter 
output was 202,500,000 pounds, or about 
2,500,000 pounds less than for the com- 
parable 1947 period. 

Cheddar cheese production for the first 
6 months of 1948 was only 34,663,000 
pounds as compared with 47,762,000 and 
58,812,000 pounds for the corresponding 
periods of 1947 and 1946, respectively. 
Total output for 1948 will probably be 
about 90,000,000 pounds—as compared 
with 120,000,000 pounds last year and 
119,000,000 for the 1935-39 average. The 
current rate of production is the lowest 
in many years. 

All cheese manufactured in Ontario 
and Quebec between July 26 and October 
31 was requisitioned for export. This was 
decreed by Order-in-Council to protect 
the British contract which does not ex- 
pire until March 31, 1949. The prices 
set for cheddar cheese, according to 
grade, are, per pound, 30 cents, 291% 
cents, and 29 cents, f. o. b. factory. 

Ice-cream production for the first 7 
months of 1948 was 15,180,000 Imperial 
gallons, as compared with 13,360,000 gal- 
lons in the corresponding period of 1947. 
The data for 1948 reflect a continuation 
of the marked and steady increase in 
production that has been under way for 
many years. 

Production of evaporated whole milk 
and condensed whole milk for the first 
6 months of 1948 was 113,054,000 pounds 
and 14,877,000 pounds, respectively, as 
compared with 104,026.00 and 12,836,000 
for the comparable 1947 period. It ap- 
pears that output of evaporated whole 
milk may total 220,000,000 pounds for 
the year 1948 as compared with 212,000,- 
000 pounds last year, and that produc- 
tion of condensed whole milk may be 
30,000,000 pounds as compared with 
29,000,000 pounds for 1947. 

The export of dry spray processed 
whole milk during 1948 is to be limited 
to the quantity exported in 1947, which 
was 5,300,000 pounds. Exports of dry 
Skim milk during that year were 14,- 
800,000 pounds. An export market for 
Canadian milk powder not used domes- 
tically during 1948 was assured with the 
announcement that the United Nations 
Emergency Children’s Fund would buy in 
Canada through the Dairy Products 
Board and the Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. 

In the second quarter of 1948 exports 
of fresh milk from Canada totaled 11,296 


Imperial gallons compared with 8,072 
gallons in the corresponding period of 
1947. Almost all of those exports went 
to Newfoundland, only 1,610 gallons go- 
ing to the United States. With respect 
to cheese, 468,700 pounds were exported 
during the second quarter of this year, 
242,800 pounds of which went to New- 
foundland. Of the 4,126,800 pounds of 
evaporated milk exported during the 
quarter 1,543,900 pounds went to British 
West Indies, 1,384,700 pounds went to 
Newfoundland, and the rest to British 
Malaya and Great Britain. Exports of 
condensed milk amounted to 6,032,000 
pounds during the second quarter, of 
which 4,133,900 pounds went to the 
British West Indies. Of the 3,423,700 
pounds of skimmed milk powder ex- 
ported, 1,582,900 pounds went to the 
United States and 1,249,000 to Italy. 
Almost all the 1,054,000 pounds of casein 
exported during the second quarter of 
1948 went to the United States. 


Vegetables and Products 
TAPIOCA PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The tapioca factories and processing 
equipment in Java suffered heavy dam- 
age during the Japanese occupation, but 
103 of the original 218 factories have 
been restored. The capacity of the 54 
plants currently operating is about 9,000 
metric tons monthly, which is sufficient 
to take care of present production. 

Before the war, Java exported 100,000 
metric tons of dried cassava roots and 
meal, 180,000 tons of tapioca flour, and 
about 20,000 tons of fancy tapioca prod- 
ucts, such as pearls, flakes, and seeds, 
according to the Indonesian press. Ex- 
ports represented about 12 percent of the 
total cassava harvest. In 1941 the area 
planted to cassava covered about 3,500,- 
000 acres and gave employment to about 
30,000 people. 

Although there is a good demand 
abroad for tapioca, high production 
costs have kept prices above world mar- 
ket levels. At the end of August 1948, 
the price of Bandung AAA quality was 
steady at 45 guilders per 100 kilograms 
(about $7.75 per 100 pounds) , and Estate 
AA quality sold for 38 guilders per 100 
kilograms (about $6.55 per 100 pounds). 

Beginning August 1, 1948, all tapioca 
products must be examined for quality by 
the Government’s Research Laboratory 
at Buitenzorg before export approval is 
granted. 


LARGE POTATO CROP EXPECTED, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


If potato prices hold firm, the 1948 
growing season should be the most prof- 
itable in the history of New Brunswick, 
Canada. Weather and rainfall have 
been extremely favorable to the crop, 
which is expected to amount to over 
16,000,000 bushels. 
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Potatoes were beginning to move to 
market on September 30, 1948, and 
100,000 bushels of seed potatoes were in 
storage at the Saint John docks await- 
ing shipment to Cuba. A heavy move- 
ment of seed to South America and 
Caribbean markets was expected. 

Carlots of Cobblers are being shipped 
to the United States. Harvesting of 
Katahdins and Green Mountains started 
at the end of September. 


SWEETPOTATO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1948 Dominican production of 
sweetpotatoes is forecast at 80,000 metric 
tons as compared with 74,510 tons in 
1947. 

Retail prices for sweetpotatoes in the 
Dominican Republic in recent months 
have varied from 3 to 4 cents a pound. 
On October 15, 1948, in Ciudad Trujillo, 
they were selling for 4 cents, which is 
twice the 1938 retail price average. 

Export of sweetpotatoes during the 
first 6 months of 1948 amounted to 350 
metric tons as compared with 243 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Shipments go to neighboring islands, 
principally Curacao and Aruba. 


Furs 


Fur IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil imported 49 metric tons of rab- 
bit fur during the first quarter of 1948, 
of which 20 tons were from the United 
States, as compared with a total of 52 
tons in the first quarter of 1947, of which 
the United States supplied 23 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF FOXES AND MINK 
CANADA 


Estimated numbers of foxes and mink 
on Canadian farms raised and to be 
pelted in 1948, with 1947 figures for com- 
parison in parentheses, are as follows: 

Raised—standard silver fox pups, 64,- 
400 (98,500); new type fox pups, 47,900 
(72,900) ; standard mink kittens, 428,100 
(469,300); mutation mink kittens, 178,- 
200 (103,700). 

To be pelted—standard silver foxes, 
66,900 (105,000): new type foxes, 48,800 
(76,800); standard mink, 388,100 (430,- 
400); mutation mink, 129,600 (60,000). 
Standard silver foxes on all farms as of 
January 1, 1948, were 37,000 (59,900); 
new type foxes, 23,900 (40,000); adult 
standard mink, 173,700 (203,300) ; muta- 
tion mink, 70,200 (39,000). 


General Products 
EXPORTS OF PRINTED MATTER, CHINA 


Exports of printed matter from China 
in the first 5 months of 1948 were valued 
at CN$5,720,954,000 compared with 
CN$1,249,846,000 in the corresponding 
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period of 1947. The largest item in this 
year’s total was printed books valued at 
CN$4,858,121,000. (The “official” open 
market rate was 121,000 Chinese National 
dollars to $1, U. S. currency, in January 
1948; 151,000 to $1 in February; 258,000 
to $1 in March; 328,000 to $1 in April; 
and 480,000 to $1 in May.) 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


September 1948 bristle exports from 
Tientsin, China, to the United States 
aggregated 200,081 pounds (1,801.5 
cases) valued at US$848,592. Shipments 
during the 3 preceding months of 1948 
were as follows: August, 257,876 pounds 
(2.33215 cases) valued at $1,115,512: 
July, 335,350 pounds (3,046 cases) valued 
at $1,486,191; June, 523,839 pounds 
(4.74815 cases) valued at $2,482,049. The 
September average export value of Tient- 
sin bristles shipped to the United States 
was $4.24 per pound f. o. b. Tientsin, 
compared with $4.32 in August, $4.43 in 
July, and $4.74 in June. 

The sizes and assortments of bristles 
Shipped from Tientsin to the United 
States in September, together with in- 
voice prices given in United States cur- 
rency per pound f. o. b. Tientsin, are 
shown in the acompanying table. Total 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


September bristle shipments to the 
United States from Shanghai maintained 
the high level which had prevailed sinc« 
June. The volume, 541,999 pounds 
(410415 cases), was only slightly le 
than either June or August shipment 
The value, US$1,660,067, wa slightly 
more and reflected the increasing pric« 
abroad. 

The accompanyin: 
shipments from Shanghai during the 
month of September, classified by vari- 
ous sizes and assortments, with price 
ranges for each. 

More than 28,000 cases were shipped 
to the United States from Shanghai dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1948—much 
more than had been anticipated. These 
large shipments indicate that consider- 
able speculative stocks of old bristles were 
probably in Shanghai awaiting favorable 
exchange conditions. It is not known 


table shows the 


shipments were about 20 percent below 
those of August. Shipments were made 
primarily against contracts concluded in 
June and August when price and ex. 
change conditions were quite favorable 
Very little new business was consum. 
mated during September. 

Exporters claim that shipments haye 
fallen off because established exporters 
have been bought out of the market py 
speculators. According to the exporters 
speculative funds are moving into export 
commodities because the new economic 
regulations ‘effective August 19, 1948) 
contain provisions against hoarding of 
consumer goods and daily necessities but 
lack any well-defined controls over the 
holding of stocks of export items jn 
This condj- 
tion has created an unusual competition 
between purchasers of export commod- 
ities which, coupled with the reluctance 
of farmers to accept large quantities of 


various stages of process 


Chinese paper currency ‘transactions in 
gold, silver, and foreign currencies be- 
ing illegal and incurring heavy penalties 
as of August 19, 1948), has, according to 
some sources, raised export commodity 
prices to levels estimated on September 
30 as being 25 to 30 percent above world 
market prices. 


whether those stocks have all been ex- 
ported. Most exporter tate, however, 
that they have only current production 
to depend on for replacement 
Replacement from upcountry sources 
is not profitable at present as upcountry 
prices have risen appreciably since Au- 
gust 19, the date of the institution of the 
current Economic Reform Program. On 
the other hand, the local currency yield 
of the sales to the Government of foreign 
exchange realized from exports is being 
held static. It is reported that, in order 
to keep up a continuing business, ship- 
pers are under-classifying their cargo on 
the commercial invoices presented to the 
Chinese Customs and the banks. They 
are able thereby to avoid converting the 
full value of their cargo as is required by 
the schedule of floor level prices drawn 
up by the Customs. It is generally 
known that a fairly large proportion of 
the Tientsin bristles coming to Shanghai 
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are being exported from that port in 
this manner and are labeled as Shang- 
hais or Hankows. 


Shipments of Bristles From Shanghai, 
September 19 /s 
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DANISH TRADE IN TOYS AND DOLLS 


Danish imports of toys and dolls dur- 
ing 1947 were valued at 187,000 crowns 
and were made up of the following: Dolls, 
8,000 crowns; musical toys, 8,000 crowns; 
other toys, 4,000 crowns (all from the 
United Kingdom); and games, party 
novelties, and Christmas tree decora- 
tions, 167,000 crowns (‘all from France). 
Total quantity shipped amounted to 
6400 kilograms. During the first 8 
months of 1948, 800 kilograms valued at 
6,000 crowns were imported. 

Danish exports of toys during 1947 
totaled 17,000 kilograms valued at 233,- 
000 crowns, and consisted of dolls, 11,000 
crowns; musical 14,000 crowns; 
other toys, 190,000 crowns; and games, 
party novelties, and Christmas tree dec- 
orations, 18,000 crowns. The principal 
countries of destination were the Faroe 
Islands, Sweden, and Palestine; small 
quantities went to many other countries 

Exports during the first 8 months of 
1948 are estimated at 5,500 kilograms val- 
ued at 52,000 crowns. (The value of the 
Danish crown is approximately $0.2085, 
U.S. currency.) 


toys, 


VALUE OF EXPORTS IN THE PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


Bizonal exports of the products of the 
printing and publishing industry in the 
first 5 months of 1948 were valued at 
nearly $75,000, according to the report 
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of the Joint Export-Import Agency at 
Frankfort am Main. Books carried the 
highest export value of $47,759. Exports 
by classes of products (magazines and 
periodicals, newspapers, printed blanks 
and forms, and bindery and blank book 
products) were valued between $2,000 
and $4,600 per class, and miscellaneous 
products of the printing and lithograph- 
ing industry at $13,115. 


INDIA TO MANUFACTURE SOFT-DRINK 
BOTTLES 


Plans for the establishment of a plant 
in India for the manufacture of soft- 
drink bottles are reported to be far ad- 
vanced. Machinery for this purpose, 
valued at $800,000, has been ordered from 
the United States. Plants for the manu- 
facture of metal caps are also planned, 
the report states. 


BRISTLE TRADE AND PRICES, HONG KONG 


Trade in bristles through Hong Kong 
during July 1948 is shown in the accom- 
panying table 1. 


TABLE 1] Trade in Bristles Through Hong 
Kong, July 1948 

Value 

Quantity; ;; “ 

Country of origin or destination in in Hong 
cee . : Kong dol- 

pounds 
irs *) 
IMPORTS 
Burma 6. 000 58, 500 
Ceylon 1, 400 1, 440 
South China 78, SOO $82, 703 
lotal RU. OOD 4? $43 
EX! 
1 i} 9, 200 72, 550 
Belgium &, 400 52, 500 
he nd 6, 066 72, 500 
{ ted Sta 142, 666 1, 328, 002 
166. 932 1, 52 2 
Hong dolla ju len U. 58. $0 
Sou O b He Ke 


Imports during the month under re- 
view increased by 311.8 percent in value 
over those recorded in June. July ex- 
ports exceeded those of the preceding 
month by 452.2 percent. The bristles 
shipped from Korea during June was of 
Tientsin origin. 

The average open market rate for the 
United States dollar was approximately 
the same in July asin June. Local prices 
were On the downward trend because 
some dealers were in receipt of informa- 
tion that the Chinese Government would 
fix a more realistic rate in connection 
with the surrender of foreign exchange. 
The expectation of an increase in im- 
ports into Hong Kong also tended to 
depress prices. Wholesale prices for 
Hankow No. 17 fell from HK$2,790 per 
picul of 13313 pounds in June to HK$2,- 
550 in July, and Chungking and Yunnan 
Blacks from HK$1,950 to HK$1,690. 

Stocks of bristles in Hong Kong at the 
end of July were estimated at 200 cases 
of 1331 pounds each. 


Shipments of bristles to the United 
States during July are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Shipments of Bristles From 
Hong Kong to the United States, July 
1948 

{Prices in United States currency] 

Number 

of cases 


shipped 


Price per 


Assortments and sizes . 
pound ! 


Chungking black: 


Odd riflings up to 6” 04 243 10 
Odd riflings up to 2’’ 50 21.35 
Usual 17 sizes 50 2. 65 
Odd 2’’-4” 36 2. 80 
Odd 2’-44%4” 55 2. 20 
No, 27 riflings up to 6” 50 22.30 
Odd riflings up to 6’ 32 2. 50 
Odd 2’-6” 22 3. 05 
Chungking brown: 
Odd 2’'-6” 13 2.80 
Odd 2’’-6’" 25 2.05 
Odd 2/’-6” 11 2. 45 
Chungking spotted: 
Odd 214’’-6”" 88 9.15 
Odd 234’'-6" 24 2. 20 
Odd riflings up to 6” 32 1. 65 
Chungking bleached white: 
Odd 114""-4” 12 2. 30 
Odd 2’’-6”" 6 26.50 


Chungking unbleached white: 
; ’ 





Odd 2/’-334’ 15 2. 80 
No, 27 riflings up to 6”’ 25 2. 60 
Odd riflings up to 6” is 4. 20 
Hankow black: 
Odd 24"-6”" 50 2. 80 
Odd 214/'-514” 29 32.80 
Long 2’’-6’’ 50 3. 20 
No. 17 2-6" 4 24.00 
Shanghai black: 
Odd 2’-6” 25 2. 15 
No. 27 2/’-6 50 3.13 
Usual 17 sizes, 2’’-6"" 25 2. 60 
Odd 2’-2'4” 25 115 
No, 27 2’’-6"’ 50 2.90 
Odd 2%4/’-214" 25 1. 25 


c. & f. New York except as otherwise indicated. 
2¢, & f. Philadelphia, 
ce. & f. New York, 


Source: U. 8S. Consulate General, Hong Kong. 


CEMENT IMPORTS, IRAQ 


Imports of cement into Iraq in 1947 
totaled 71,624 metric tons valued at 603,- 
102 dinars. (1 Iraq dinar $4.03 par 
value.) 

PRODUCTION OF HOUSEHOLD SEWING 

MACHINES, JAPAN 


Production of household sewing ma- 
chines in Japan during the first 6 months 
of 1948 totaled 69,520 units, an average 
of 11,586 machines per month, compared 
with a total of 45,016, and an average of 
7,502 per month, during the preceding 6 
months, and a total of 24,108 machines 
and an average of 4,018 per month dur- 
ing the first half of 1947. 


VACUUM-TUBE OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Vacuum tube output in Japan has 
steadily increased during the postwar 
period. July 1948 production, however, 
totaled 1,006,987 tubes, slightly under 
the June output of 1,102,031 tubes. The 
monthly average production for the first 
6 months of the year was 905,861 tubes, 
compared with an average of 538,332 per 
month in 1947, and 175,859 in 1946. 


SHEET GLASS AND CEMENT PRODUCTION, 
JAPAN 

Japanese production of sheet glass of 

2 millimeters thickness totaled 709,315 

cases of 100 square feet per case in the 
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first half of 1948. The output was 
slightly less than the 738,110 cases pro- 
duced in the previous 6 months, but much 
more than the 453,850 cases produced 
in the first half of 1947. The output of 
cement in the first 6 months of this year 
was 798,000 metric tons, compared with 
651,000 tons in the preceding 6 months 
and with 585,000 tons in the first 6 
months of last year. 


JAPAN’S MATCH OvutTpPpUT INCREASES 


July 1948 match output in Japan to- 
taled 21,809 match tons (1 match ton is 
equivalent to 7,200 small boxes). Aver- 
age monthly production during the first 
6 months of 1948 amounted to 20,171 
match tons, compared with an average 
of 14,985 match tons in 1947, and 12,672 
match tons in 1946. Beginning January 
1948 a new ratio was adopted for evalu- 
ation of so-called half-size matches 
which made production about 10 percent 
less than indicated by previous data. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, POLAND 


The plants controlled by the Cement 
Works Combine of the Polish Govern- 
ment produced 1,078,000 metric tons of 
cement in the first 7 months of 1948. 
This output represented 65 percent of 
the quantity specified in the annual plan. 
Cement production gradually increased 
from 301,909 metric tons in 1945 to 
1,373,245 tons in 1946 and to 1,519,366 
tons in 1947. In the first half of 1948, 
cement delivered to the domestic market 
totaled 908,684 tons. The rural districts 
purchased 387,710 tons. In the same 
period, Poland exported cement to the 
Malay States, and the U.S. S. R. 


NEw Factory EXPECTED TO MAKE PoORTU- 
GAL INDEPENDENT OF SEWING-MACHINE 
IMPORTS 


The sewing machine factory inaugu- 
rated at Sao Joao de Madeira, in the 
Aveiro District, Portugal, in July 1948 is 
expected to meet the entire domestic de- 
mand for such machines according to 
the Portuguese press. The new plant is 
said to be modern in every respect and 
to be unsurpassed in Europe insofar as 
equipment and technical facilities are 
concerned. The factory is hailed in the 
press as a notable accomplishment of 
Portuguese industry. 

Sewing machines valued at 165,300 
contos (US$6,612,000) were imported 
into Portugal during the 20-year period 
1928-1947. Imports in the latter year 
were valued at 25,500 contos ($1,020,000) , 
and those in 1948—which are on a quota 
basis—are estimated at approximately 
33,300 units, all from European sources. 


IMPORTS OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, TURKEY 


Imports of incandescent lamps into 
Turkey during the first half of 1948 were 
valued at T£1,306, compared with T£740 
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during the corresponding period of 1947. 
(1 Turkish pound is equivalent to 
US$0.357.) 


EXPORTS OF SPONGES, TURKEY 


Exports of sponges from Turkey dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1948 were valued 
at T£409, compared with T£524 during 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. 


PACKAGING DEVELOPMENTS, UNITED 
KINGDOM 


In their reports covering the year end- 
ing March 31, 1948, British packaging 
firms report some interesting and signifi- 
cant developments. 

The largest tin can manufacturer in 
the United Kingdom reports record sales, 
25 percent higher than those of the pre- 
ceding year, despite the continued short- 
age of tinplate. This concern, in addi- 
tion to expanding its factories, has di- 
rected attention to improving production 
methods and to developing packages not 
dependent on tinplate. An increasing 
proportion of its output is being used by 
its customers for the export trade, and 
the company is particularly mindful of 
the necessity for its packages to meet 
world competition in design, quality, and 
price, the report states. 

North of Scotland distilleries report 
that many prospective customers are 
concerned about the inadequate supplies 
of casks for new fillings, and state that 
every effort is being made to overcome 
such difficulties. 

A company manufacturing tensional 
steel strapping for containers reports 
that it provides the free services of tech- 
nical experts in all packing problems. 
Further, this company states that it is 
entering into arrangements with other 
organizations abroad to furnish expert 
inspection of cargoes. In comparison 
with the preceding year this firm's sales 
reportedly increased by 135 percent in 
value and by 101 percent in volume; more 
than 50 percent of sales are believed to 
have been employed on overseas ship- 
ments. 

In the report of parliamentary debates 
it was revealed that the Agricultural De- 
partments and the Ministry of Food are 
jointly carrying out trials to test the cost 
of remaking imported fruit boxes into 
containers for home-grown fruit and 
vegetables. The success of these trials, 
it is said, will depend largely upon the 
cooperation of retailers; the trade asso- 
ciations are supporting the proposal 
wholeheartedly. 

The supplies of wrapping paper were 
reported to be about 20 percent higher 
than at the end of the war and are 
thought to be sufficient for minimum 
requirements. Returnable plastic con- 
tainers are thought to be of doubtful 
value. However, as supplies of plastic 


materials are sufficient to meet demands 
the re-use of such containers will prob. 
ably not be necessary. 

The output of glass containers gener. 
ally has recently increased. Although 
honey jars shared in this increase, they 
are still scarcer than some other types of 
container and the manufacturers were 
asked by the Board of Trade to Step up 
production if possible. 


lron and Steel 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN Bragn, 

The postwar period has witnessed 
remarkable expansion of iron and stee] 
production in Brazil. Pig iron output 
reached a record level of 480,638 metric 
tons in 1947, tripling the rate of produc. 
tion in 1939. In 1948, for the first time 
since 1945, pig iron output in Brazij 
showed a decline from the previous year’s 
production. Production in 1948 was at 
the annual rate of 455,000 tons, about 9 
percent below the 1947 figure 

Crude and finished steel production 
showed increases of 11 percent and 4 
percent, respectively, in 1948. For the 
first 6 months of 1948, crude steel out- 
put (shown in the following table as in- 
gots and billets) was at the annual rate 
of 431,000 metric tons as compared with 
388,000 tons in 1947. Similarly, finished- 
steel production (shown as rolling-mill 
products) increased from 316,000 metric 
tons in 1947 to an annual rate of 331,000 
tons in 1948. 


Brazilian Production of Iron and Steel, 
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The sharp rise in iron and steel output 
since the beginning of 1946 reflects the 
initiation of commercial operations at 
the National Steel Plant at Volta Redon- 
da. This plant is not operating at full 
capacity because of the shortage of raw 
materials occasioned by the lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 

Brazil's production of rolled-steel prod- 
ucts consists predominantly of concrete 
reinforcing bars, wire products, struc- 
tural shapes, and rails. Smaller quan- 
tities of plates, sheets, tinplate, and pipe 
are also produced. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE 


Exports of manganese ore from Brazil 
during the first quarter of 1948 rose sub- 
stantially from the corresponding period 
of last year. During the first 3 months 
of this year, Brazil shipped 47,675 metric 
tons as compared with 28,397 tons in the 
first quarter of 1947. Shipments showed 
a slight decline from the fourth quarter 
of 1947 when 56,878 tons were exported. 
All manganese exported from Brazil is 
shipped to the United States. 


CaNnabDa’S LEAD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS 


Canadian production, consumption, 
and exports of lead declined in the first 
half of 1948 as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1947. During the 
1948 period, lead-ore output totaled 
73.215 short tons, about 6,500 tons below 
the first 6 months of 1947. Similarly, 
consumption of refined lead fell from 
35.063 short tons to 29,243 tons. 

In contrast to the decline of approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons in production and con- 
sumption, exports of lead from Canada 
were reduced by 18,000 tons between like 
periods of 1947 and 1948. Exports of lead 
pigs and bars totaled 65,372 short tons 
in the first half of 1947 and only 46,950 
tons in January—June 1948. Shipments 
of lead ores, which are relatively small, 
increased somewhat but totaled only 
1,568 tons during the first 6 months of 
1948. 

The drastic reduction in exports of 
lead resulted in a sharp decline in the 
proportion of supply leaving the country. 
In the period January—June 1947, 85 per- 
cent of the lead supply was exported as 
compared with 66 percent for the first 
6 months of this year. 


CANADA'S ZINC PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS 


Canada’s zinc production in the first 
half of 1948 showed a small increase 
over 1947 levels, but consumption and 
exports declined somewhat. Production 
of zinc ores rose to 112,354 short tons 
from the 104,557 tons reported for the 
corresponding period of 1947, and con- 
sumption declined by about 3,500 tons 
to 24,015 short tons. 

The increase in production and the 
decline in consumption should have made 
more zinc available for export. Never- 
theless, Canada’s exports of zinc were 
reduced. Zinc spelter exports fell 10,000 
tons from 73,525 tons in the first half 
of 1947 to 63,733 tons in the correspond- 
ing 1948 period. Partially offsetting the 
diminution of spelter exports was a rise 
of 5,500 tons in shipments abroad of 
Canadian ores. During the 1948 period, 
exports of zine ores totaled 25,302 short 
tons. In 1947 Canada ranked second to 
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Mexico as a supplier of zinc to the United 
States. Roughly two-thirds of its ex- 
ports were shipped to the United States. 
The proportion of Canada’s zinc supply 
being exported to all countries fell from 
90 percent in the first half of 1947 to 
80 percent in 1948. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION OF EDIBLE OILS, PARAGUAY 


Paraguay may not be able to fill its 
1949 edible vegetable-oil requirements 
from domestic materials. Prospects for 
increased production of cottonseed are 
good, but the 1948-49 peanut crop is ex- 
pected to be small. Production of in- 
edible vegetable oils should be average 
or better in the 1948-49 agricultural 
year. 

With a production of 37,500 metric tons 
of seed cotton anticipated in the 1949 
harvest, an estimated 20,000 tons of seed 
will be available for pressing. This seed 
should yield approximately 2,000 metric 
tons of oil, as compared with 1,276 tons 
of oil from the 1948 pressing. 

Peanut production has been declining 
in recent years. The 1947-48 crop was 
approximately 1,000 metric tons of whole 
nuts; the 1946-47 crop was about 1,550 
tons; and statistics from earlier years 
commonly showed crops ranging from 
3,500 to 4,500 tons. The two peanut 
harvests (December and April) in the 
1948-49 agricultural year probably will 
yield an estimated 1,500 tons of whole 
nuts, which will produce 300 tons of oil. 
Planted area is not expected to exceed 
2.500 acres. Since few farmers under- 
stand the importance of carefully choos- 
ing seed for planting, neither peanuts 
nor oil are likely to be of good quality. 

On October 1, 1948, the Ministry of 
Economy announced a new fixed price 
for sunflower seed, stating as its pur- 
pose the necessity of fomenting inter- 
est in this important crop. The price 
set was 0.20 guarani per 10 kilograms, to 
be paid to the producer. (One guar- 
ani=about $0.3205 U. S. currency.) It 
is not expected, however, that any seed 
will enter commercial channels in the 
1948-49 crop year. Growers are re- 
ported as finding it virtually impossible 
to compete with Argentina. 

Domestic demand for coco and palm 
oils indicates that 1948-49 will be at 
least a normal year in this industry. 
Production estimates by trade sources 
range from 3,000 to 3,200 metric tons of 
coco oil and from 1,200 to 2,000 tons of 
palm oil. The estimated fruit harvest 
of about 60,000 tons will produce 6,000 
tons of kernels (coco oil) and 7,000 tons 
of pulp (palm oil). These figures indi- 
cate that between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 


trees will be harvested, inasmuch as each 
tree normally yields 1 kilogram of coco 
and palm oil combined. One trade source 
states that the biggest problem is per- 
suading farmers to market the fruit. 
Pressing capacity is only partially used 
and domestic demand has pointed up a 
relative oil shortage in recent months. 

A crop of 6,000 to 8,000 metric tons of 
unhulled tung fruit in 1949 is estimated 
by one oil producer. Such a harvest 
would produce about 3,500 to 4,000 tons 
of nuts, which in turn would yield about 
1,100 tons of oil. These data are pred- 
icated on the harvesting of the output 
of from 300,000 to 350,000 trees. In 
view of increasing tung cultivation in 
Argentina and the United States, and be- 
cause of lower prices in the world mar- 
ket, some observers believe that Para- 
guayan production in 1949 will not ex- 
ceed, if it equals, the estimated 450 tons 
produced in 1948. Extensive abandon- 
ment of tung cultivation continues as 
farmers turn their attention to more 
profitable crops. 

Argentine interest in castor oil for in- 
dustrial purposes is growing. Ease of 
cultivation in Paraguay makes the bean 
a product which responds quickly to 
market changes. 

Trade estimates of the 1949 castor bean 
harvest vary from 1,500 to 2,500 metric 
tons, with oil production calculated at 
600 to 1,000 metric tons. An area of 
2,840 acres will probably be harvested. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


ImMporRTsS INTO CANADA 


Canada’s imports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 8 months of 1948 ad- 
vanced in value more than $1,000,000 
from those in the corresponding period 
of 1947, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. They totaled $9,707,- 
000 and $8,625,000, respectively. 


IMPORT CONTROLS LIFTED, MEXICO 


Paints and varnishes are among the 
important items eliminated from import 
control in Mexico. The only control on 
paints still in force is that on red lead 
and paints containing red lead. 


IMPORTS INCREASE, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Northern Rhodesia’s imports of paints, 
pigments and colors, turpentine, and 
varnishes in the 9-month period Janu- 
ary—September 1947 increased in value 
to £56,022 from £40,318 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


In the second quarter of 1948, the Re- 
public of the Philippines imported pig- 
ments, paints, and varnishes valued at 
$1,390,500, compared with $1,294,500 in 
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the first quarter, according to the Phil- 
ippine Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
Imports of ready-mixed paints accounted 
for $756,000 in the second quarter and 
$775,000 in the first quarter. 


Paper and 
Products 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 
Australia’s imports and exports of pulp, 


paper, paperboard, and converted prod- 
ucts during June 1948 were as follows: 


Australia’s Foreign Trade During June 
1948 


[Value in Australian pounds '] 


Paper manufac- 


Pulp, paper, and tures end 


Country a stationery 
Exports Imports | Exports Imports 
Argentina s £Al 
Canada £A180,687, £A30 951 
Ceylon ____-| 28, 826 10 
Egypt-- fs? 
India ' 99 12 
Newfoundland 1, 249 . 
New Zealand 4, 608 165 | 22, 508 7, 943 
Switzerland 76 
Sweden 462, 571 475 
United Kingdom 277 357, 380 8,985 | 416, 70 
United States 7, 352 955 23, 858 
Other countries 2, 596 591, 206 | 17,957 4,715 
Total___. 7,481 1,600,610 | 79,397 | 454, 746 


1 £A1—$3.2121, U. S. currency 


Sovrce: Commonwealth Statistician, Bureau of Ce 
sus and Statistics 


NEw PULP AND PAPER MILL, LEPREAU, 
CANADA 


Plans for a new pulp and paper mill 
to be built at Lepreau, New Brunswick, 
Canada, are nearing completion. The 
proposed mill, which will be the largest 
in the Province, will have an estimated 
daily capacity of 500 tons of kraft pulp 
and 500 tons of newsprint. Consump- 
tion of pulpwood will amout to 400,000 
cords a year. 

It is reported that financing is practi- 
cally finished, and the start of actual 
construction is planned for November 
The mill is to be completed and in pro- 
‘duction early in 1950. 


Pup MILLS IN TAIWAN, CHINA 


The Taiwan Pulp and Paper Corpora- 
tion, controlled by the National Re- 
sources Commission of China, has two 
plants designed to make pulp from 
bagasse. The larger, located near Lo- 
tung, and 3 miles from large sugar in- 
stallations, has a daily production capac- 
ity of 100 tons but at present is producing 
only 15 tons. No paper is produced, and 
the pulp, for the most part, is shipped to 
the mainland and used in production of 
Chinese paper. 

The smaller plant, near Taiwan, is 
identical except for size, and is designed 
for 50-ton daily production. It is using 
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bamboo as raw material for pulp produc- 
tion. 


POSITION OF PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The findings of a special survey of the 
progress made by industry in Czechoslo- 
vakia, under the 2-year plan were re- 
cently reported to the Central Planning 
Commission. The industrial output in 
July 1948 was 104.4 percent of the goal 
set under the plan. For the first 7 
months of the year the figure was 101.9 
percent. The position of the pulp and 
paper industry is shown in the following 
table: 


Production of Wood Pulp, Pape r, and 
Paperboard in Czechoslovakia 


Metric t 


According to preliminary figures, pub- 
lished by the State Statistical office, ex- 
ports of paper during the first half of 
1948 were valued at 658,500,000 crowns 
(1 crown=$0.0201 U. S. currency). 


DENMARK’S STOCKS OF WALLBOARD 


According to a survey recently pub- 
lished by the Danish Statistical Office, 
stocks of wallboard at the end of the 
first half of 1947 and 1948 and the last 
half of 1947 were as follows, in 1,000 
square meters (‘1 square meter—10.76 
square feet): 


De nmark’s Wallboard Stocks 


U.S., LEADER ON EL SALVADOR MARKET 


During the first half of 1948, more 
prosperous conditions throughout El Sal- 
vador resulted in an increased demand 
for paper and paper products, which are 
now in wider use than ever before in the 
country’s history. The trade believed 
that consumption would continue to in- 
crease throughout 1948, if supplies were 
available. In the of newsprint 
alone, if freely available, it is estimated 
that 1948 imports would probably reach 
3,000 metric tons. 

Imports of paper and paper products 
in 1947 showed substantial increases 
from 1946, except in the case of news- 


case 


print which declined sharply because of 
shortages in supplying countries. De. 
mand in most lines exceeded the supply, 
and it is estimated that had paper of 
all kinds been more readily available 
consumption in 1947 would probably 
have been 25 percent greater than jt 
actually was. 

Of the total 1947 imports of paper ang 
paper products, the United States sup- 
plied 1,204 metric tons (44.2 percent) , as 
against 1,568 tons (51.7 percent) in 1946 
The drop in the percentage of Uniteg 
States participation in Salvadoran jm. 
ports of paper and paper products dur. 
ing 1947 was the result of increased com. 
petition from other countries, especially 
Scandinavian. i 

The most important consumption in- 
crease occurred in wrapping paper, im- 
ports of which have more than doubled 
since 1945. The United States was stil) 
the largest supplier of this paper in 1947. 
but Sweden was a close second; relatively 
large imports from Finland were re. 
ceived for the first time since 1940. Loca] 
importers expect greatly increased im- 
ports from both Sweden and Finland, 
especially in kraft and tissue wrapping 
papers. 

United States goods appear to be more 
acceptable now than they were before 
the war, and there appear to be no seri- 
ous complaints concerning the terms and 
conditions of trade offered. It is gen- 
erally believed that the United States 
leadership in this market will remain un- 
challenged and that except in the case of 
newsprint and possibly kraft, crepe, and 
tissue papers, the bulk of El Salvador's 
import requirements will continue for 
some time to come to be supplied by 
United States manufacturers 


SHORTAGE OF PAPER, BOLIVIA 


A marked book paper, 
wrapping paper, writing paper, toilet pa- 
per, paper towels, and paperboard is re- 
ported in Bolivia. The shortage is due 
principally to lack of foreign exchange. 

The Control Bank of Bolivia plans an 
allotment of $400,000 to importers of 
printing papers (except newsprint) and 
all types of paper sold through book and 
paper stores. This does not quite cover 
70 percent of market requirements. The 
obtaining of foreign exchange to cover 
approved import payments in many cases 
takes from 3 to 5 months. There have 
been no changes in import duties or regu- 
lations. 


shortage of 


PAPER PRODUCTION, SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
GERMANY 


The over-all industrial production in- 
dex (July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948=100) 
for Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, 
reached a postwar peak of 128.7 during 
July 1948 as compared with 122.4 in June 
and 99.5 in May 1948. Paper-production 
indexes, on the same basis, were as fol- 
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lows: First quarter, 1948, 102.2; second 
quarter, 1948, 91.1; May 1948, 85.1; June 
1948, 97.9; July 1948, 149.2. 

This rise is attributable to the currency 
reform. 

It is probable that the July figures do 
not reflect an entirely accurate picture, 
as a number of products, largely produced 
before the currency reform, were finished 
in July. Moreover, it is likely that some 
production was recorded in Juiy which 
would formerly have been channeled to 
the black market without being recorded 
in official statistics. 

A break-down of paper production fol- 
lows: 


Paper Production, Schleswig-Holstein, 
Germany 


Metric tor 


econd 


" June July 
Item quarter, 


1948 | 1948 


1048 
Wrapping paper 594 580) V2 
Other paper 269 agi 498 
Roofing paper and board 24 A) 4 
SourcE: Political Economy Division, Ministry of 


Econom! 


Exports From HonG Kong To U. S. 


Declared exports of paper from Hong 
Kong to the United States during August 
and the first 8 months of 1948 were as 
follows: 


Declared Exports From Hong Kong to 
United States 


Quantity in pounds; value in U, 8. dollars} 


January-August 


August 1948 1948 


Quan- 
tity \ 


Blank paper 1, 222 1, 142 5, 584 4, O64 
Joss paper a 132 &, 246 » O15 
l 24, 440 8, 804 


PAPER PRODUCTION, SOUTH KOREA 


The largest and only modern paper 
mill in South Korea was shut down dur- 
ing June for the second consecutive 
month because of lack of pulp. Produc- 
tion continued, however, in 14 other 
mills, one of which reported data on its 
output for the first time. Although total 
production in June was the second low- 
est in any month during the first half of 
1948 and 28.6 percent below the monthly 
average for 1947, it was about 12 percent 
greater than in May 1948. 

Monthly average production, in metric 
tons, was 324 in 1946, 266 in 1947, and 
162 during the first half of 1948. 


PAPER SALES AND EXPORTS, POLAND 


Total sales of the Polish paper indus- 
try for the first half of 1948 amounted 
to 124,300 metric tons, according to the 
Warsaw press. The value of these sales 
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amounted to 2,771,000,000 zlotys. Ex- 
ports of paper during that period 
amounted to 17,330 tons, two-thirds of 
which were shipped to western Ger- 
many. 

In May 1948, an export division of the 
Central Organization of the Paper In- 
dustry, known as Papexport, was created. 
Through this agency an agreement was 
reached providing for the export of 15,- 
000 tons of paper to the Soviet Union 
before the end of the current year. 


CONTROLS OVER ESPARTO WIDENED, SPAIN 


During the second quarter of 1948 the 
Government widened its control over 
esparto, and growers are now required 
to place their entire crop at the disposi- 
tion of the Government’s recently estab- 
lished Esparto Service, and at a price 
fixed by the Service. The distribution 
of the raw material to manufacturers 
and the products derived therefrom are 
also controlled. In brief, almost every 
economic act involving esparto is now 
under Government control. 


PAPER SUPPLIES INCREASED, U. K. 


Increases in paper supplies to the peri- 
odical publishers and a number of other 
paper users in the United Kingdom are 
to be made in the 4-month license period 
beginning in November, according to a 
press notice issued by the British Board 
of Trade on October 12, 1948. The rea- 
son for this increase is reported to be an 
improvement in the paper position. 

The paper supply for general period- 
icals is to be increased from 35 percent 
to 42 percent of prewar consumption and 
for trade and technical periodicals, from 
3815 percent to 42 percent. Permitted 
consumption for all periodicals remains, 
as before, at 40 percent. However, in the 
past it was not possible to license paper 
to this extent and in consequence pub- 
lishers’ stocks declined in general. The 
excess of 2 percent in supplies over per- 
mitted consumption to be licensed from 
November is to give publishers the oppor- 
tunity of rebuilding stocks. 


Professional and 
Scientific 
Instruments 


IMPORTS OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS AND 
PARTS, CHINA 


Chinese imports of scientific instru- 
ments or apparatus and parts or acces- 
sories are reported to have reached a 
value of CN$193,918,965,000 in the first 5 
months of 1948. These imports repre- 
sented a considerable increase over the 
total of CN$6,808,231,000 brought into 
China in the corresponding period of the 


preceding year. (The “official” open 
market rate was 121,000 Chinese National 
dollars to $1, United States currency, in 
January 1948; 151,000 to $1 in February; 
258,000 to $1 in March; 328,000 to $1 in 
April; and 480,000 to $1 in May.) 


IMPORTS OF PROFESSIONAL INSTRUMENTS, 
BRAZIL 


Imports of opthalmic glasses and 
lenses into Brazil in the first quarter of 
1948 totaled 17 metric tons. Of this total, 
16 tons came from the United States. 
In the corresponding period of 1947, 20 
tons were imported, 18 of which came 
from the United States. 


EXPORTS OF PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Exports of scientific and professional 
instruments from the Bizonal Area of 
Germany during the first 5 months of 
1948 included optical instruments and 
apparatus valued at $562,913; indicating, 
recording, and controlling instruments 
and accessories, except watches and 
clocks, valued at $154,516; professional 
and scientific instruments and appara- 
tus, except indicating, recording, and 
controlling, valued at $313,230; miscel- 
laneous equipment, $160,633; technical 
and _ scientific laboratory glassware, 
$1,369; ophthalmic goods, $136; surgical, 
medical, and dental supplies and ortho- 
pedic appliances, $48,464. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, JAPAN 


Production of cameras, binoculars, 
opera glasses, and microscopes in Japan 
has been gradually increasing. The out- 
put of cameras in the first half of 1948 
totaled 49,351 units, as compared with 
31,561 in the preceding 6 months and 
20,211 in the first half of 1947. Produc- 
tion of binoculars and opera glasses 
totaled 24,881 units in the first half of 
1948; in the preceding 6-month period 
the production figure was 17,334, and in 
the first 6 months of 1947 production of 
these instruments totaled 13,254.. The 
output of microscopes reached 9,774 units 
in the first half of 1948 compared with 
4,934 in the preceding 6 months and 2,171 
in the first half of 1947. 


Radio 


INCREASED NUMBER OF RADIO LICENSES, 
CEYLON 


Radio licenses in Ceylon increased at 
the rate of about 250 per month during 
the 12-month period September 1, 1947 
to August 31, 1948, according to the Cey- 
lon press. 

The 23,077 licenses in effect as of Au- 
gust 31, 1948, were held by: Sinhalese, 
12,878; Tamil, 3,372; Europeans, 2,889; 
Muslims, 2,022; Burghers, 959; and 
others, 957. 
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Factors which helped to increase the 
number of licenses issued included an 
improvement in the supply position as 
well as increased interest of the people 
in world events. 

Radio imports during the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, to August 31, 1948, totaled 
6,367 sets valued at 1,596,685 rupees (1 
rupee is equivalent to approximately 
US$0.30). The principal suppliers were 
the United Kingdom (4,986 sets) and 
the United States (1,102 sets). A few 
sets were furnished by the Netherlands, 
Italy, Australia, Canada, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and the Straits Settlements. 


Railway 
kqui pment 


SUPPLY SITUATION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Rolling stock in use in 1948 on State 
railways in the Netherlands Indies (cov- 
ering all lines in Dutch-controlled terri- 
tory except the private Deli Railways in 
Sumatra) included 360 locomotives, 
1,335 coaches, and 13,499 freight cars, 
compared with prewar figures of 1,065 
locomotives, 2,878 coaches, and 22,050 
freight cars. 

Authorities hope to acquire new loco- 
motives at the rate of 60 to 80 a year 
when conditions become more settled. 

Diesel units are being considered in 
view of the limited supply of coal. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Brazil’s imports of rubber hose and 
tubing totaled 29 metric tons in the first 
quarter of 1948. Of this total, 28 metric 
tons came from the United States. These 
totals were slightly less than the 35 tons 
imported in the first quarter of 1947 and 
the 32 tons that came from the United 
States in that period. 

Imports of tires increased to 418 tons, 
however, in the first quarter of 1948, as 
compared with 229 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Of these 
amounts, 326 tons of the 1948 total and 
222 tons of the 1947 total were received 
from the United States. Imports of 
tubes also increased to 58 tons this year 
from 25 tons last year; 51 tons and 24 
tons, respectively, were received from the 
United States. 


RUBBER-SHOE PropUCERS ASK BAN ON 
IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Rubber-shoe manufacturers in the 
Philippine Republic have sought the 
help of the import-control board in their 
effort to eliminate what they term 
“ruinous competition” of imported rub- 
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ber shoes. The petitioners pointed out 
that the domestic industry is already 
producing enough to supply require- 
ments but it cannot meet the stiff com- 
petition offered by imports from Hong 
Kong. They complained that high taxes 
imposed on domestic manufacturers, 
which are not levied on importers or 
imported shoes, have weakened their 
competitive position, and they assailed 
the recent ruling of the Secretary of Fi- 
nance allowing the importation of can- 
vas shoe tops, soft rubber soles, and 
other shoe parts as unfortunate, point- 
ing out that it left the door wide open 
for unscrupulous competitors to circum- 
vent the antidumping law. The manu- 
facturers alleged that alien interests are 
now importing shoe parts and material 
in large quantities and assembling them 
into finished products in their own fac- 
tories established in the Republic. The 
manufacturers ask for a total ban on 
imported rubber shoes, parts, and ma- 
terials. 


Shipbuilding 


MERCHANT-MARINE OPERATIONS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The government-owned merchant ma- 
rine started operations in the Domini- 
can Republic during the first half of 
1948. At present it has only one vessel, 
but plans are to purchase more vessels 
in order to facilitate freight, mail, and 
passenger service from the Dominican 
Republic to the United States, and to 
neighboring islands. 


DERUSTING OF VESSELS, U.S. S. R. ZONE, 
GERMANY 

A report from the Russian Zone of 
Germany states that three vessels have 
been chemically derusted after salvage. 
A 5,000-ton motorship belonging to the 
Hamburg firm of Richard Meyhoefer was 
the first vessel to be treated in this way. 
The process consists of smearing the sur- 
face of the metal with an acid to dis- 
solve the rust. A paste is then put over 
the metal and the entire surface is 
washed clean with pressure hose. The 
new iron surface is then coated with rust- 
resistant paint and is ready for normal 
protective paints. According to the re- 
port, this process is much less expensive 
and more satisfactory than the mechani- 
cal method of chipping rust, and has the 
added advantage of having no adverse 
effect upon the metal. 





The Airspeed Ambassador recently 
gave an impressive demonstration of 
stability and power reserve when it took 
off, flew, and landed with one of its two 
Bristol Centaurus engines stopped and 
the propeller feathered. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


SOAP ExPorRTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of soap from the Belgian 
Congo during the January—August 1948 
period totaled 2,807 metric tons, with a 
value of 27,844,200 francs (1 franc= 
US$0.228). Of these exports, 2,304 met- 
ric tons were shipped to Belgium, 326 
tons to Sweden, and 132 tons to Algeria. 


ROSEWOOD-OIL Exports, BRAZIL 


Brazil's exports of rosewood oil in the 
second quarter of 1948 amounted to only 
$9,841, as compared with $159,342 for the 
corresponding months of last year. The 
decrease reflects the fall in the world 
market price for this oi!, as well as labor 
diversion to gathering the Brazil-nut 
crop. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, FRANCE 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District to the 
United September 1948 
amounted to $38,059, and consisted of 
oils of geranium ($20,315), celery seed 
($9,010), neroli ($4961), and vetiver 
($3,773). This compared with the Sep- 
tember 1947 value of $51,997 made up of 
geranium ($15,800), oil of sweet orange 
($22,442), ylang ylang ($4,305), almond 
oil, bitter ($1,650), and other essential 
oils ($7,800) 


States In 


PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND WASHING Pow- 
DERS, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Soap production in the Bizonal Area 
of Germany declined from 2,700 metric 
tons in June 1948 to 2,500 tons in July, 
but washing powders increased from 
10,300 to 14,300 tons 


TOILETRY Exports, U. K 


Exports of perfumery and toilet prepa- 
rations from the United Kingdom in Au- 
gust 1948 totaled £242,951 (£1—=US$4.03), 
an increase of £29,389 over the July fig- 
ure. Of this amount, tooth pastes, tooth 
powders, and similar items accounted for 
£40,254 and cosmetic products for £66,507. 


SOAP PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


Soap production in Singapore in the 
8-month period ended August 1948 to- 
taled 195,818 hundredweight, and in the 
Federation of Malaya production was 
99,731 hundredweight. The combined 
total of 295.549 hundredweight was 87,- 
009 hundredweight or 22.7 percent less 
than the production of 382,558 hundred- 
weight in the corresponding period of 
1947. The combined sales of soap in the 
two areas was 171,552 hundredweight 
for the 8-month period as compared with 
262,728 hundredweight in the like period 
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of 1947. Stocks on hand at the end of 
August 1948 were 20,225 hundredweight. 

Imports into Malaya in the 8-month 
period consisted of 32,304 hundredweight 
of washing soap, as compared with 162 
hundredweight for the like period in 
1947; 897,240 pounds (8,010 hundred- 
weight) of toilet soap, as against the 
comparable 1947 total of 356,475 pounds 
(3,179 hundredweight), and 275,025 
pounds (2,456 hundredweight) of other 
soaps as compared with 100,225 pounds 
(8.948 hundredweight) in the 1947 
period. 

Exports of washing soap in the Janu- 
ary-August period were 32,304 hundred- 
weight in 1948 and 82,410 hundredweight 
in 1947. The 1948 shipments were 
destined primarily to Hong Kong, Su- 
matra, British countries in Asia, Iraq, 
Burma, and Arabia. Toilet-soap exports 
in the 1948 period were 56,168 pounds 
(5,015 hundredweight) and in the 1947 
period, 47,236 pounds (421 hundred- 
weight). Practically all 1948 exports 
went toSumatra. Exports of other soaps 
totaled 15,244 pounds (136 hundred- 
weight) against the 1947 total of 14,715 
pounds (131 hundredweight), and prac- 
tically all of it went to North Borneo, 
Sumatra, Hong Kong, Sarawak, and 
Siam. 


Textiles and 
Related Produets 


EXPORTS OF YARNS AND PIECE Goobs, U. K. 


Exports of cotton yarns and _ piece 
goods from the United Kingdom in the 8 
months ended August 31, 1948 (with com- 
parable figures for the like period of 1947 
in parentheses), were as follows: Grey, 
unbleached cotton yarn, 32,844,600 
pounds (10,615,700) ; bleached and dyed 
cotton yarn, 4,446,200 pounds (1,916,000) ; 
grey, unbleached woven piece goods, 32,- 
288 (27,442) square yards; white bleached 
piece goods, 126,508 (109,700) square 
yards; printed piece goods, 173,401 
(97,364) square yards; dyed piece goods, 
113,329 (91,227) square yards; colored 
cottons, 34,188 (20,960) square yards. 

Exports of rayon yarn in the 8-month 
period amounted to 15,200,000 pounds in 
1948, as compared with 10,000,000 pounds 
in the like period of 1947. Rayon piece- 
goods exports totaled 99,000,000 square 
yards and 71,000,000 square yards, re- 
spectively. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
BRAZIL 


Production and exports of textiles in 
Brazil continued on a satisfactory al- 
though reduced scale during the second 
quarter of 1948, as compared with war- 
time peaks. South Africa and South 
American countries were the primary 
buyers of cotton textiles. 
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Brazilian imports and exports of tex- 
tiles during the period January—March 
1948, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, are shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Brazilian Exports and Imports of Textiles, 
January-March 1947 and 1948 


[In metric tons] 


January-March January-March 


1047 1948 
Commodity 
To To 
Total United Total | United 
States States 
EXPORTS 
Kapok 52 36 
Caroa fiber 1, 366 735 138 18 
Cotton thread O65 164 
Cotton yarn for 
weaving 166 15 
Cotton waste 169 4 113 28 
Raw cotton 103, 961 62 2378 60 
Cotton linters 6, 562 11, 349 S86 
Cotton rags 4,313 W4 3, 023 1, 834 
Woolen yarn for 
weaving 19 19 
Woolen Varn l 
Silk yarn 2 
Silk waste 17 5 9 9 
Cotton stockings 12 
Cotton wearing ap- 
parel y 4 
Cotton sheets 1 
Cotton house fur 
nishings 5 
Oilclott 2H 16 
Woolen piece goods ) 4 
Felt hats, plain 7 7 
Rayon piece goods 7 
Carpets and rug l 
IMPORTS 
Cotton wearing ap 
parel ‘ 4 11 
Cotton oilcloth 2 l 5 0 
Woolen plece goods 130 sy 255 34 
Lit un g 
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PRODUCTION IN SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
AREA, GERMANY 


Production of various textiles and ap- 
parel items in the Schleswig-Holstein 
area of Germany for July, and the second 
quarter of 1948, are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Production of Textiles and Wearing Ap- 
parel, Schlesivig-Holstein, Germany 


— July es 
em 1948 June 
1948 
Worsted yarn kilograms 13, 275 11, 641 
Carded yarn do 120,557 | 106, 516 
Cotton varns do 30, 000 17, 946 
Products of cotton weaving mills 
meters 22, 218 14, 713 
Products of wool weaving mills do 175, 353 | 122, 926 
Products of linen weaving mills_do 29, 508 15, 723 
Jackets for men and boys number 6, 682 4, 95S 
Trousers for men and boys do 25, 451 7, 778 
Overcoats for men and boys 1 11, 343 6, 839 
lDresses for women and girls 1 11, 277 6, 352 
Overcoats for women j 4, 503 9, 435 


Source: Political Economy Division of Schleswig- 
Holstein Ministry of Economics 


Cotton and Products 
NIGERIAN EXPORTS 


Cotton exports from Nigeria from Au- 


gust 1, 1947, through July 31, 1948, 
amounted to 6,215 long tons. Stocks as 


of August 1, 1948, were estimated at 3,054 
tons. 


Synthetic Fibers 
BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


In the period September 1947 through 
August 1948, the only Bolivian mill, lo- 
cated at La Paz, produced 1,000,000 linear 
yards of woven rayon piece goods. Pres- 
ent production covers approximately 67 
percent of demand, and the possibility of 
exporting rayon piece goods with typical 
Bolivian designs is now being considered. 

In 1947, Bolivia imported 484,519 
pounds of rayon yarns and 720,575 
pounds of rayon broad-woven fabrics, as 
compared with 238,439 pounds and 371,- 
169 pounds, respectively, in 1946. Im- 
ports of rayon piece goods are almost 
entirely from the United States and from 
Switzerland, although during 1947 Italy 
reentered the market. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RAYON PIECE 
Goons, BRAZIL 


Imports of rayon piece goods into Bra- 
zil in the first quarter of 1948 amounted 
to 14,667 kilograms, as compared with 
64,683 kilograms in the like period of 
1947. The United States supplied 12,609 
kilograms in the first 3 months of 1948, 
as compared with 62,277 kilograms in 
January—March 1947. 

Exports of rayon piece goods from 
January through May of 1948 totaled 
8,490 kilograms. 


RAYON PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Rayon output in Greece during the 
6-month period, March through August 
1948, amount to 807,690 pounds of rayon 
filament yarn and 70,400 pounds of rayon 
waste. Production included both bright 
and dull rayon of 75, 100, 120, 150, 200, 
300, and 600 denier. The average denier 
was 112. Two pot-spinning machines 
are scheduled to begin operations before 
1949 and are expected to increase 
monthly output by approximately 25,000 
pounds. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF PIECE GOODS, 
MEXxIco 


Mexico produced 1,410 tons of rayon 
piece goods and 48 tons of rayon-cotton 
piece goods during the first 6 months of 
1948. Roughly 70 percent of production 
during this period consisted of filament 
rayon piece goods and 30 percent of 
spun rayon or mixtures of rayon and 
cotton, as compared with 60 percent and 
40 percent, respectively, during the cor- 
responding period of 1947. Rayon piece- 
goods imports amounted to 23 tons, of 
which the United States supplied 19 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FINLAND 


The first rayon plant in Finland was 
established in 1936. A second firm be- 
gan operations in 1943 and now accounts 
for almost the entire production of rayon 
yarn and staple in Finland. 











In the first 8 months of 1948, Finland 
exported 1,384 tons of rayon staple, as 
compared with 1,199 tons in all of 1947. 
In 1947, exports amounted to 23 percent 
of the total production, nearly all of 
which was shipped to the United States. 
Approximately 2,000 tons were set aside 
for Russia in 1948, but Finland found 
some difficulty in meeting the rigid 
monthly delivery schedules. Before the 
war, exports went to Germany, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and the United 
Kingdom. 


IMPORTS OF RAYON TIRE CORDS, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands in 1947 imported 
rayon tire cord from the United States 
for use in making automobile tires. It 
is understood that in the future, rayon 
fiber will be shipped to Belgium for spin- 
ning and returned to the Netherlands 
for use in tires. The cotton cord used in 
bicycle tires is made within the Nether- 
lands and is in short supply. 


Wool and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada imported 10,730,514 pounds of 
worsted tops in the January—July period 
of 1948, as compared with 6,310,404 
pounds in the like period of 1947, accord- 
ing to a Canadian textile magazine. Of 
these imports, 9,627,466 pounds and 
3,651,938 pounds, respectively, were from 
the United Kingdom. The United States 
furnished 200,647 pounds and 1,736,490 
pounds in the two respective periods. 


Woo. Exports, URUGUAY 


With the opening of the 1948-49 wool 
season on October 1, it was expected that 
export prices would be even higher than 
those of last year, and that no difficulty 
would be encountered in selling the 
higher grades. Exports of wool for the 
1947-48 season totaled 153,261 bales of 
which 64 percent went to the United 
States. This compares with exports of 
135,312 bales for the 1946-47 season, of 
which 49 percent went to the United 
States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, BELGIAN CONGO 


The Belgian Congo produces and ex- 
ports about 10,000 metric tons of jute 
and about 150 tons of sisal per year. 
The Government is attempting to dis- 
courage the cultivation of Urena lobata 
because of its damaging effects on the 
richer soils, but it is having little suc- 
cess inasmuch as the growers receive 
higher prices for this fiber than for cot- 
ton. 

Urena lobata and punga, the two sub- 
stitutes for jute, are grown in the 
Provinces of Leopoldville and Orientale. 
Estimates place production in 1948 at 
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12,000 to 13,000 metric tons of Urena 
lobata and 1,500 to 2,000 tons of punga 
fiber. 

Exports of fibers from the Belgian 
Congo during the first half of 1948, with 
the United States share in parentheses 
(in metric tons), were as follows: Urena 
lobata, 2,357 (132); punga, 901 (44); 
sisal, 56 (none); cuttings, 1,598 (78); 
raffia, 19 (16); and miscellaneous fibers, 
66 (49). 


EXPERIMENTAL MANUFACTURE OF BAGGING 
MATERIAL, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has or- 
dered the experimental manufacture of 
up to 200,000 meters of bagging mate- 
rial from waste extracted from linseed 
stubble. The Government has been ad- 
vised that bags made from this material 
will be equal in quality to imported jute 
bags, and that the raw materials are 
available locally to cover the country’s 
requirements and so eliminate imports. 
Imports of burlap amounted to 9,538 
metric tons in 1947, as compared with 
29,677 in 1946 and 34,134 tons in 1946. 

Private industry will prepare the yarn 
and fabric for this experiment. If suc- 
cessful, however, several must 
elapse before sufficient quantities can 
be produced for the country’s needs at 
a price comparable to that of the im- 
ported product. 


years 


CULTIVATION OF JUTE AND RAMIE, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


Jute is cultivated in Cambodia, French 
Indochina, in the Provinces of Kandal 
and Kg-Cham, on half-hectare plots (1 
hectare=2.471 acres). The greatest area 
to be cultivated, 150 hectares, was at- 
tained in 1944, but the area has de- 
creased to a few hectares and there seems 
little likelihood of much future develop- 
ment other than that needed for the 
production of hammocks and bags. 

Ramie cultivation, however, has good 
prospects, provided progress can be made 
in the extraction and degumming of the 
fibers. It is grown in Cambodia from 
rootstocks and cut three to six times 
yearly, depending on the fertility of the 
soil. About 60 hectares are under cul- 
tivation, with an annual production of 
50 tons. All of it is used in Cambodia to 
make fishing nets. 

FLAX EXPORTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 

Ireland shipped 20,527 hundredweight 
of flax and 15,605 hundredweight of flax 
tow to the United Kingdom in the first 
6 months of 1948, as compared with 43,125 
hundredweight and 25,811 hundred- 
weight, respectively, in the like period of 
1947. 

Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SPAIN 


The 1948 Spanish wool clip has been 
estimated at 40,000 metric tons, greasy 


basis, as compared with 32,000, to 35,009 
tons in 1947. Imports of raw wool dur. 
ing the first half of 1948 amounted to 
4,670 tons, compared with 1,119 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1947. About 
two-thirds of these imports were ob. 
tained from Argentina. 


ry 7 
Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE, CHILE 


The 1948-49 tobacco crop in Chile js 
forecast by trade sources at 17.000,000 
pounds, or 36 percent above the 1947-48 
production of 12,500,000 pounds. Most 
of the tobacco produced in Chile consists 
of dark and cigar types (Paraguay and 
Havana), although small quantities of 
flue-cured and Burley are grown. The 
domestic production of leaf is nearly suf- 
ficient to cover the country’s require- 
ments. 

Limited quantities of foreign leaf are 
imported for blending purposes. For the 
period January—July 1948, imports to- 
taled 417,000 pounds, of which 372,000 
pounds were from Cuba, and 45,000 
pounds of United States origin. Imports 
during the year 1947 amounted to 957,- 
090 pounds—nearly all from Cuba and 
the United States. Imports of tobacco 
products during the first 7 months of 
1948 were only 9,000 pounds—mostly cig- 
arettes from the United States and cigars 
from Cuba 

Output of cigarettes in Chile during 
1947 showed a considerable increase over 
the preceding year. About 487,000,000 
packages (usually 10 pieces per package) 
were manufactured last year, compared 
with 461,000,000 packages in 1946. Cigars 
totaled 4,915,000 pieces, compared with 
4.462.000 in 1946 Smoking tobacco 
manufactured last year declined to 4,312,- 
000 packages from 4,902,000 in 1946 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS, MANUFACTURE, AND 


CONSUMPTION 


Peru's imports of leaf tobacco in 1947 
totaled 632,000 pounds, of which 346,000 
pounds originated in Cuba, and 253,000 
pounds in the United States. Turkey 
supplied most of the remainder. The 
imports were somewhat larger than in 
1946, but less than the record importa- 
tion of 686,000 pounds in 1945 

The Cuban tobacco imported into Peru 
is used for blending with domestic leaf 
in clgar and cigarette manufacture. Im- 
ports from the United States are used 
for making cigarettes similar to the 
American-blended type (without the ad- 
dition of Peruvian tobacco). 

Substantial quantities of tobacco prod- 
ucts, mostly cigarettes, are imported. 
Demand has increased for cigarettes, 
particularly those of United States ori- 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Expansion of Rail Service 
Planned by Orient Express 


The International Railway Confer- 
ence, in its session of October 13 in Kra- 
kow, Poland, recommended the extension 
of the Orient Express so as to provide 
direct communication cars from Scandi- 
navia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia to 
Rome and Istanbul, according to press 
reports. A through car was also recom- 
mended on the Warsaw-Prague-Nurn- 
berg - Frankfurt - Cologne - Amsterdam 
Line. This will provide more rapid rail- 
way communication between Poland and 
London. The Polish delegation proposed 
the introduction of uniform symbols to 
indicate the time in force on the various 
international lines, and to add to the 
customary inscriptions on international 
trains an inscription in a Slavic lan- 
guage. This matter will be considered 
by a special conference in March 1949. 
The Polish delegation also proposed the 
addition of third-class cars to inter- 
national trains 


Break-Down in Austrian Power 
Plant Reduces Output Sharply 


On September 29, 1948, the main pen- 
stock in one of Austria’s most impor- 
tant hydropower stations at Gerlos in 
the Tyrol broke, causing a complete ces- 
sation of production at this plant. It is 
believed that the use of low-quality ma- 
terial (all that was available when con- 
struction work at this plant was finished 
in 1945) was responsible for the break- 
down. It is estimated that the necessary 
repair work will take 3 or 4 months, dur- 
ing which time Austrian industry will 
lose from 6,600,000 to 10,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours monthly. The Austrian Govern- 
ment is negotiating with American Mili- 
tary Government officials in Bavaria for 
Austria to import an additional 900,000 
kilowatt-hours per month from Bavaria. 
In addition the Federal Load Dispatcher 
has ordered the thermal power plants 
at the United Iron and Steel Plant at 
Linz and the small plant at Enns to de- 
liver about 1,400,000 kilowatt-hours 
monthly to compensate at least partially 
for the loss caused by the break-down 
at Gerlos. 
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Although some restrictions on power 
consumption would have been necessary 
in the late fall and winter, because of 
the normal period of recession in run of 
river power plants and the necessity of 


increasing production from thermal 
plants, the break-down at Gerlos necessi- 
tated putting several thermal plants into 
operation sooner than originally sched- 
uled and made it necessary to resume 
power rationing in order to restrict con- 
sumption. It was announced the first 
week in October that electric heating and 
advertising illumination were banned 
throughout Austria. In addition Group 
IV consumers (lowest priority industrial 
users) were cut off entirely. 

It is expected, however, that, because 
of good precipitation last summer and 
increased coal deliveries, power restric- 
tions will be considerably less severe this 
winter than those imposed last year. 


New Bridge Spans Rio Grande 
Connecting U. S. and Mexico 


Construction of a new 450-foot pon- 
toon bridge across the Rio Grande, con- 
necting Thayer, Texas (a small town 6 
miles south of Mercedes) and Rio Rico 
(30 miles east of Reynosa) on the Mexi- 
can side, is scheduled for early comple- 
tion. This construction is financed by a 
United States firm which will operate the 
bridge on a toll basis. According to the 
American Consulate at Reynosa, the 
bridge will reestablish pedestrian, truck, 
and automobile traffic between the cen- 
tral part of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas and the progressive agricul- 
tural regions of Lago Culebron and 18 de 
Marzo on the Mexican side. The new 
pontoon bridge places at three the num- 
ber of international bridges which serve 
to link the United States and the North- 
eastern part of Mexico within the Rey- 
nosa consular district. 


Philippine Government Order 
Re Outport Closing Clarified 


The Finance Department of the Philip- 
pines has clarified an order which was 
understood by many to mean the com- 
plete closing of all outports. Outports, 
that is ports without customhouses, have 





not been entirely closed to oceangoing 
vessels. Special permits may be issued 
to oceangoing vessels after verification 
by the Bureau of Customs. Exceptions 
are made in meritorious cases, such as 
the loading of logs, mineral ore, and 
other export cargo which, by virtue of its 
bulk or weight, is not suitable for load- 
ing on coastwise vessels from the out- 
ports to the principal ports of entry. 
The question originally was brought to 
the attention of the Philippine Govern- 
ment by interisland shipowners who 
stood to profit by reason of the cargo lift 
from small outports to highseas ports. 
The modification should greatly benefit 
American oceangoing shipping. 


Uruguay Reports Further on 
Purchase of British Railways 


The Uruguayan Ministry of Foreign 
Relations announced on October 25 that 
telegraphic information, via the British 
Embassy in Montevideo, had been re- 
ceived to the effect that the British stock- 
holders had approved the agreement pro- 
viding for the purchase of the railroads 
by the Uruguayan Government. Upon 
receipt of official notice, the agreement 
will be submitted to the Uruguayan Con- 
gress for ratification. 

The Ministry of Public Works has com- 
pleted a project of law which will provide 
for the establishment of a State entity 
to operate and administer the railways. 
A project also is being prepared that will 
coordinate all interdepartmental trans- 
portation. 


Chile’s Manufactured-Gas 
Output Increases in 1948 


Production of manufactured gas dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1948, according 
to the Chilean Central Statistical Bureau, 
amounted to 52,401,458 cubic meters, an 
increase of 2,804,072 cubic meters or 5.6 
percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 

Retroactive to April 1, 1948, gas rates 
in Santiago were increased from 1.60 
pesos to 2.11 pesos per cubic meter for 
both domestic and commercial services. 
However, on April 1, 1949, the rates will 
be reduced to 2.01 pesos for both services. 
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President Galo Plaza of Ecuador Proposes Railway Reforms 


By FRANKLIN CONKLIN, 3D, American Embassy, Quilo 


President Galo Plaza of Ecuador, in a press interview recently, outlined a 
program of rehabilitation for the State Railroads of Ecuador. The President 
said it would be necessary during 1949 to liquidate the Government's debt of 
4,800,000 sucres owed the railroads for services rendered, to seek immediate 
payment of 800,000 sucres to meet the “small” railroads’ labor charges in 
arrears, and to utilize savings from greater operating efliciency to improve 
salaries and working conditions. 

Most important points in the program as given in the press are the following: 


1. Necessity of improving railroad salaries; 

2. Improvement of the railway’s organization to make the foregoing possible: 

3. Designation by the President of a commission to study the possibility of tariff 
revision but in no case to increase the freight charges on products of prime necessity; 

4. To study the freight charges for movement of gasoline and other petroleum deriva 
tives with a view to revision at a level where the railroads would at least break even and 
not suffer a loss for this ty pe of transport; 

5. That the president of the Railroads should direct a commission to study the possi 
bility of personnel reduction, leaving only sufficient manpower for eflicient operation: 

6. To obtain from the Caja del Seguro (Insurance Fund) a speedy resolution on the 
problem of employees’ pensions (inasmuch as this measure affects about 100 employees, 
it might be that, by not replacing them, their salaries would finance their pensions) ; 

7. To recommend to the president of the Railroads a system of priorities in payment of 
salaries and wages; 

8. To explore with the Central Bank the possibility of financing as soon as possible 
the payment of urgent debts of the railroads totaling $250,000 United States dollars; 

9. To create a commission to regulate transportation charges not only for the railroads 
but also for other media of transportation to avoid ruinous competition which would have 
economically disastrous consequences: and, finally, 

10. To see that savings from the resultant revision of tariffs and elimination of super 
fluous personnel be devoted exclusively to improving the conditions of the remaining 
personnel. 


The following excerpt from the 1947 Annual Economic Review for Ecuador. 
prepared by Vice Consul William R. Laidlaw. gives important background 
information: 


“The State Railroads of Ecuador, particularly the Southern Railroad connecting Quito 
with Guayaquil, are of outstanding importance to the economy of the country and 
have long been in a critical situation, both physically and financially. The impor 
tance of the railroads arises from their being the only means of heavy transportation 
in a country of precipitous terrain otherwise served only by a ‘sketchy’ system of poor 
roads and by air lines. The railroads are organized into two systems under an auton- 
omous government corporation placed for administrative purposes under the Ministry 
of Public Works and Communications. The Minister names the Government repre 
sentative to the board of directors, who automatically becomes the president of the rail 





roads. 





Under Government operation the railroads have suffered mounting 
October of 1947 a new railroad president was named. 
a report of the serious state of railroad tracks and rolling stock, and of the railroad’s 
finances, and called for certain remedial measures.” 


losses. In 


He submitted to the Government 








In Valparaiso, also retroactive to April 
1, 1948, gas rates were raised from 1.67 
pesos to 2.27 pesos for domestic use, and 
from 1.59 pesos to 2.19 pesos for com- 
mercial services. However, on January 
1, 1949, these rates will be reduced to 
2.12 pesos and 2.04 pesos, respectively. 


Road Building Off to 
Good Start in Turkey 


The Turkish Minister of Public Works 
announced recently that 90 percent of 
its American road-building equipment is 
being used on the Iskenderun-Erzurum 
road, leaving very little equipment for 
the Ankara-Istanbul road, the latter 
covering a distance of about 284 miles. 
Efforts will be made, however, to com- 
plete this road by the spring of 1949. 
Between Pendik and Izmit a new coastal 
road will be traced. Beyond Izmit, the 
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way to Adapazari-Geyve-Tarakli-Goy- 
nuk will be widened to 9 meters. The 
radius of curves will be increased to 300 
meters. 


Electrical Production Up in 
French Maritime Alps Area 


Electrical production in the Maritime 
Alps Department in France has in- 
creased considerably since the war years 
This increase is chiefly credited to the 
acquisition by France of the former 
Italian-owned power plants in the Tende 
area. 


Philippines Act to Clear 
Wreckage from Manila Bay 
Arrangements have been made by the 
Philippine Government for the clearing 
from Manila Bay of wreckage that has 


been a menace to navigation. Accorg. 
ing to the American Embassy at Manila 
a contract was signed on September 
between the Philippine Government and 


Charles Choy (Philippines) Inc, jointly | 


with Moller’s (Hongkong) Ltd. The con. 
tracting firms agreed to have their equip. 
ment on hand 30 days after the contraet 
was signed 


Portuguese Timor Projects 
All-Weather Trunk Highway 


The Government of Portuguese Timor 
in the East Indies plans to devote con. 
siderable effort to the construction of 
network of roadways. There are no rail. 
roads and none are projected. The olq 
coastal network has always been unsat.- 
isfactory because heavy rains during the 
wet season always caused wash-outs 
and landslides. Consequently, an all- 
weather trunk highway, which will fol- 
low the highlands of the interior and 
connect to coastal town with feeder 
roads is planned. The task is a difficult 
one, considering the rugged terrain of 
Timor, but by utilizing old trails as a 
basis, some 60 percent is said to be com- 
pleted. 

A new feeder road from Nova Dili to 
Aileuis under construction. Heavy work 
is done by bulldozers and scrapers, but 
most labor is performed by conscripted 
road supervised by African 
Negroes. The gangs work from 7 a.m 
until 7 p. m. at a wage of about 3 
petacas (U.S.$0.75) per month. With 
such cheap labor available, considerable 
progress will be made at small expense 
However, the ruggedness of the terrain 
necessitates innumerable hairpin turns 
and narrow spots over ledges 


fangs 


The roads 
are surfaced with crushed quartz and 
clay and generally are well drained. In 
many places only one car can be accom- 
modated, but until a great many more 
vehicles arrive in Timor, the danger of 
accidents is not great 


Mexico Raises Status of 
Customhouse at Torreon 


By Presidential Decree dated October 
6, 1948, the special customhouse at Tor- 
reon, Coahuila, Mexico, was raised to the 
status of an _ interior customhouse, 
through which all classes of import and 
export operations may be effected. Ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, the decree provides that the 
area over which the customhouse has 
jurisdiction embraces the city of Torreon 
and the nearby airports. 


Yugoslavia Building Railroad 
To Speed Transport of Timber 


A new Yugoslav railroad, 12 kilome- 
ters in length, is under construction in 
the Vrata-Fuzina area of the mountains 
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near Rijeka (Fiume), according to the 
Belgrade press. The railroad, which is 
of local importance, will replace the pres- 
ent primitive Means of transport avail- 
able to haul timber from the area to the 
Vrata sawmill, it is announced. The 
railroad will run from Vrata to Rogosno 
and pass through a heavily forested area. 


Power Output, Poland 


Electric power production in Poland 
during the third quarter of 1948 amount- 
ed to 964,459,600 kilowatt-hours. This 
is an increase over the second quarter 
when 930,073,000 kilowatt-hours were 
produced. 


New Generator Operating in 
Tehran, Iran, Power Plant 


One of the new generators for the 
Tehran, Iran, power plant was put into 
operation during the latter part of Octo- 
ber. The generator is of United States 
manufacture. 

The Electrical Department of the 
Tehran municipality is planning to ex- 
pand the distribution network, and has 
concluded a contract with an Italian 
company for the purchase of required 
cable. 


Electric-Power Consumption 
Rises Sharply in Mexicali 

During the past few years the con- 
sumption of electric power in Mexicali, 
Mexico, has shown a phenomenal in- 
crease, as indicated by the following tab- 
ulation of kilowatt-hours sold: 


Kilowatt-hours 


1942 10, 573, 000 
1943 10, 995, 000 
1944 12, 620, 000 
1945 12, 753, 000 
1946 14, 899, 000 
1947 20, 066, 000 
1948 (estimated) 24, 500, 000 


The number of customers more than 
doubled during the past 4 years, as 
shown by the following: 


1944 3, 300 
1945 4.116 
1946 4, 763 
1947 5, 525 
1948 (first 7 months) 7, 067 


The manager of the Industrial Eléc- 
trica Mexicana is now preparing a re- 
port to send to Mexico City to justify 
the company’s request to increase its 
capital, as it is currently expanding its 
distribution system at the rate of 125 
meters per month. 


New Steamship Services 

> as . “yf . 
Planned for Philippines 

The Everett Steamship Corporation, 
on behalf of its principals, Compagnie 
des Messageries Maritimes, is applying 
for membership in the Saigon-China- 
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Argentine Air Line Announces Plans for Reorganization 


By KENNETH N. HYNES, American Embassy, Buenos Aires 


The new president of the Argentine air line, Flota Aerea Mercante Argentina (FAMA), 
Captain Alvaro Carlos Alzogaray, who has been in office only since the 21st of September, 
has launched a program of reorganization to place the company on a sound operating basis. 

In a press conference held on October 8, Captain Alzogaray outlined the course of action 
which the company will follow under his administration. The program envisaged will 
require 5 months to put into opertion, according to Captain Alzogaray. During the 
interim period, FAMA will reduce its services to two weekly flights to Europe, with stops 
in Madrid, Pais, Rome and London; four weekly flights to Chile. and three to Rio de 
Janeiro, one of which will be nonstop. And until further notice, fewer experimental 
flights will be made to New York. 

Between January and April 1949, the company expects to initiate its new schedule 
of services which at first will be on a modest scale, embracing only two weekly flights 
to Europe and one or two regular flights to New York. The latter operations, of course, 
are contingent upon the implementation of the air treaty with the United States. From 
that modest beginning, the company intends slowly to develop its scale of operations. 
Noteworthy in this projected program is FAMA’s intention to abandon services to 
neighboring countries. Such operations will be undertaken by other Argentine air 
lines, and it is probable that Zonas Oeste Y Norte de Aero-Lineas Argentinas (ZONDA) 
will take over the services to Chile and that Aviacién del Litoral Fluvial Argentino 
(ALFA) will carry out the flights to Rio de Janeiro. 

To implement this program, FAMA will standardize its fleet of planes in one or two 
types of carriers. The company has only recently received the last of six DC—6’s from the 
United States, and these aircraft will play an important role in future operations. 

Administratively, a thoroughgoing shake-up is indicated. The Board of Directors will 
be reorganized, with provision for adequate representation of the private stockholders. 
The administration will be in the hands of technically capable officials, chosen from 
either within or without the company, as the need may be. As of January 1, 1949, a 
new system of accounting will go into effect, and the old accounts will be liquidated. 

Abroad, agencies and representatives will be very carefully selected and controlled. 

One of the principal handicaps under which FAMA has had to operate, according to 
Captain Alzogaray, is the lack of its own repair shops and the consequent necessity of 
spending heavily abroad to have its fleet repaired, overhauled, and maintained. Steps 
will be taken to correct this condition, and it is hoped that by the middle of 1949 there 
will be in operation complete workshops for the maintenance and repair of the company’s 
equipment. 

The maintenance facilities projected will be standardized and, for purposes of efficiency 
and economy, will serve the other air lines as well. In connection with this, rumors now 
circulating forecast the establishment of one workshop which will service the four com- 
mercial carriers. It is said that the carriers will pool their maintenance equipment and 
stocks, as well as their skilled personnel. In respect to the administration of the work- 
shop, it is believed that a separate mixed company will be organized in which capital 
of the four air lines, as well as state and private funds, will be represented. 

An interesting aspect of Captain Alzogaray’s approach to the problems which confront 
FAMA is his insistence upon the participatory rights of private capital in the operation 
and administration of the air line. At the close of his remarks in the press conference, 
he expressed the hope of attracting more private investments in the enterprise, and 
added: “One cannot speak of the failure of FAMA as a mixed company when it never 
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Japan Group and the Straits-Java-India 
Group of the Associated Steamship Lines 
of Manila, P.I. The Compagnie des Mes- 
sageries Maritimes is expected to inau- 
gurate monthly sailings to and from the 
Philippines in connection with its estab- 
lished services to Malaya, Indochina, 
Hongkong, and Shanghai. 


Surcharge on Electricity 
Rates Raised in Bermuda 


The Bermuda Electric Light Company 
has increased the surcharge on electric- 
ity rates from 72 percent to 25 percent, 
which will mean an increase of approxi- 
mately 16 percent in the average elec- 
tricity bill for all users in Bermuda. The 
10 percent discount for payment of each 
total monthly bill within 15 days of re- 
ceipt will still apply. This 25 percent 
surcharge will come into effect with re- 
spect to all current consumed after No- 
vember 28, 1948. 


The first surcharge of 25 percent, 
which was allowed to the company in 
1942, was reduced to 15 percent in 1943, 
and to 7/5 percent in August 1944. 

Generation of electricity in Bermuda 
is dependent on importation of diesel oil, 
which is now 197 percent higher in price 
than in 1939. The company’s pay roll, 
due to the increased cost of living, is now 
two and a half times the 1939 figure, 
although only 81 persons have been 
added to that year’s pay roll of 245. 


Lack of Improved Roads Slows 
Paraguay’s Highway Transport 


Lacking adequate highway transpor- 
tation, Paraguay is forced to rely chiefly 
on oxcarts for hauling its produce. Im- 
proved roads in Paraguay now amount 
to about 400 miles of gravel and 75 miles 
of macadam. Route I runs in a south- 
-asterly direction from Asuncion for ap- 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Fall International Trade 
Fair, Vienna 


The Fall International Trade Fair of 
Vienna was held from September 5 to 
12 “in an encouraging atmosphere of 
business upswing which has been grad- 
ually pervading the Austrian economy 
and which gives an increasing signifi- 
cance to these semiannual trade fairs.” 

On the assumption that the scope and 
importance of the Fair was bound to in- 
crease, the management set about ex- 
panding the physical facilities after the 
Spring Fair. The exhibition area was 
increased by over 6,000 square meters, 
which enabled close to 10 percent more 
exhibitors to participate on this occasion 
than at the spring fair. 

A combined analysis of the number of 
exhibitors of, and the space devoted to, 
the various products indicated the fol- 
lowing approximate order of importance: 
General machinery, agricultural ma- 
chinery, construction goods, wearing 
apparel, furniture, electrotechnical ap- 
paratus, vehicles (including tractors and 
bicycles), hardware, food-processing ma- 
chinery, office equipment, leather goods, 
toys, cosmetics, gold and silverware, 
heating and lighting, food, chemicals, 
and handicrafts. 


Also shown were a good variety of 


Shoes, sporting goods, paper products, 
fancy goods, household and kitchen 
equipment, articles of the book and 


printing trade, textiles, smokers’ requi- 
sites, advertising media, watches, optical 
instruments, wood products, glass and 
porcelain, photographic articles, sanitary 
fixtures, rubber goods, musical instru- 
ments, and miscellaneous merchandise. 

A record number of exhibitors partici- 
pated in the Fall Fair. Of the total of 
2,245 exhibitors, 1,785 firms had their 
headquarters in the Vienna area and 280 
came from the Provinces. Foreign ex- 
hibitors numbered 180. The actual space 
occupied by all the exhibitors was 56,898 
square meters. 

Of the foreign exhibitors, the Swiss led 
in importance with exhibits of wood- 
working machinery, machine tools, busi- 
ness machines, precision tools, and agri- 
cultural machinery. Swiss prices were 
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sometimes quoted partly in currency and 
partly in measures of Austrian lumber. 
English exhibitors were second in impor- 
tance with samples of textile machinery, 
printing equipment, machine tools, tools 
and business machines. Czechoslovakia 
showed agricultural machinery, machine 
tools, chemicals, and electrical apparatus. 
About 30 Italian firms were represented, 
mainly with office equipment and food- 
processing machinery, but also with 
fashion products of the leather, shoe, and 
hat industries. Yugoslavia was repre- 
sented by the Belgrade Chamber of Com- 
merce. There were also exhibitors repre- 
senting firms in France, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, and the United States. 

The international aspect of the Fair 
was confirmed by the presence of ap- 
proximately 3,000 foreign visitors, those 
from Italy and Switzerland being pre- 
ponderant. Numerous visitors came also 
from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, the Netherlands, Yugo- 
Slavia, Norway, Rumania, Turkey, the 
United States, and Latin America. 

Of the approximate total of 500,000 
visitors at this Fair, about 10 percent 
were from the Austrian Provinces—re- 
portedly a better showing than at any 
postwar fair and reflecting better buyer 
interest in Austria. 

From the point of view of foreign trade, 
it is reported that the results of the Fair 
were “not too encouraging,” as Austrian 
manufacturers and merchants find 
themselves handicapped by an adverse 
exchange rate (10 schillings per US$1). 

Nevertheless the following results were 
obtained: Certain markets 
showed a definite interest in onyx ash- 
trays, silverware, petit-point bags, solid- 
leather travel cases, jewelry, silk lingerie, 
hand-blown and cut glass, brocades, 
furs, porcelain. However, merchants of 
art goods and of handicrafts of no par- 
ticular utilitarian value were faced with 
a definite shrinkage in sales. 

There was a_ widespread interest 
among domestic buyers in suit material, 
printed fabrics, and linen as a result of 
the partial lifting of rationing. For- 
eign interest in certain textile items was 
noted among Dutch, Swiss, and Italian 
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buyers. Waterproof sportswear of rea. 
sonable price attracted special attention, 
and orders were reported to have been 
taken domestically as well as for Hun. 
gary, Yugoslavia, Belgium, the Nether. 
lands, and France. Six weeks’ delivery 
terms were specified and accepted in 
these textile contracts. Eastern coun- 
tries offered to compensate in food prod- 
ucts, while Western buyers were pre- 
pared to deal through existing clearing 
systems. Jersey goods and blouses were 
heavily in demand. Prompt delivery 
terms aroused active interest on the Part 
of numerous European buyers. Men’s 
neckties were sold to Belgium. Gloves 
were too high-priced for sales abroad but 
found ready acceptance for domestic 
sale. Furs, especially nutria lamb, were 
sold to Switzerland, Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. 

The leather-goods industry in Austria, 
which has an extremely high reputation 
to live up to, and which has especial 
difficulty overcoming high was 
able, by much price-slashing, to land 
some good orders abroad. Bags for air 
travel were sold to Great Britain and 
the United States, and women’s hand- 
bags were disposed of to Egypt, Australia, 
and Brazil. 

Sporting goods and toys were reported 
to be in heavy demand also. High-grade 
ski equipment, a tradition in Austria 
(where, for example, the steel ski edge 
was invented), and sticks especially were 
sold in number to Australia and Italy. 

In the toy field, toy railways were sold 
to Great Britain, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, while France and Sweden express- 
ed interest in toy motors and metal 
erector sets. However, wooden toys lack 
the solidity and finish to which American 
retail buyers are accustomed. 

Interest in prefabricated wooden hous- 
es was reported displayed by countries 
of Southeastern Europe, by France, the 
Netherlands, and South America. 

The machine industry, which account- 
ed for the largest and most impressive 
displays at the technical section of the 
Fall Fair, showed general improvement 
in both quality and quantity. Wood- 
working machinery was booked for 4 
number of European countries, and ma- 
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chine tools were taken by Switzerland, 
France, Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
Spain, and Turkey. Agricultural ma- 
chinery followed as a close second. Do- 
mestic interest was strong for agricul- 
tural equipment, milling machines, and 
fruit and wine presses. 


International Trade Fair, 
Prague 


The spring International Trade Fair 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia, is to be held 
from March 13 to 20, 1949. 


International Automobile 
Exposition, Turin, [aly 


The thirty-first International Auto- 
mobile Exposition of Italy was held in 
Turin from September 15 to September 
25, 1948. The last such Exposition took 
place in Milan in 1937. 

Of the 350 exhibitors who applied for 
space, about 70 had to be refused space. 
The exhibit space covered was 130,000 
square feet. This space was divided 
among the various categories of exhibi- 
tors as follows: Automobile and bus 
manufacturers, 33 percent; body makers, 
31 percent; trailer manufacturers, 10 
percent; accessory and spare-parts man- 
ufacturers, 20 percent; and other cate- 
gories, 6 percent. 

The total attendance was reported as 
450,000. Foreign automobiles exhibited 
included the following: for France, a 
Delahaye; England, a Bristol and an 
M. G.; and for the United States three 
well-known makes. 

For detailed information on exhibits 
of Italian manufacturers, address in- 
quiries to the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Commerce Department, Washington 25, 
iD: ©. 


International Agricultural- 
Machinery Exhibition, 
Paris, France 


An International Agricultural-Mach- 
inery Exhibition is to be held at the Ex- 
hibition Park in Paris, France, from 
March 1 to 6, 1949. Firms interested in 
participating in this Exhibition may ap- 
ply for space by writing to the Salon de 


la Machine Agricole, 38 Rue de Cha- 
teaudun, Paris, France. 
abd w« ve) € . Y 99 

rance Comes to You 
Exhibition To Be Held at 
Houston, Tex. 

Serge Tschaikowsky, Assistant Com- 


mercial Attaché to the French Embassy 
in the United States, visited Houston, 
Tex., in September and conferred with 
Officials of the Department of Commerce 
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District Office regarding plans for the 
“France Comes to You” exhibit to display 
French products in Houston in the spring 
of 1949 for a period of 10 days. 

The purpose of the exhibit is to in- 
terest Houston and Houston-area firms 
in representing the French manufac- 
turers in this area. Arrangements 
already have been made to ship all ex- 
ports from France directly to the Port 
of Houston when contacts are made with 
Houston and area importers. 

This French exhibit, which will cover 
a space of approximately 3,500 square 
feet, will include such French-made 
products as jewels by Cartier, gowns by 
Christian Dior, Guerlain perfumes, Re- 
nault automobiles, Peugeot motorcycles 
and bicycles, silks from Lyons, and tulle 
from Tulle. 

All modes of travel and transportation 
will be included in the exhibit, as well as 
tourist information and displays. Three 
makes of French automobiles available 
for export will be shown, and some con- 
struction materials will be included. 
Approximately 40 manufacturers will 
present textiles. 


International Motor 
Exhibition, Brussels 


The 1949 International Motor Ex- 
hibition of Brussels, Belgium, will be 
held from January 22 to February 2. 
Firms interested in participating in this 
Exhibition should apply for space as soon 
as possible by writing to the Commis- 
sariat General, 15 Rue des Drapiers, 
Brussels, Belgium. For information on 
and pictorial illustration of the 1948 
event, write to the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Commerce Department, Washington 25, 
DC, 


British Industrial Exhibition, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


A British Industrial Exhibit was held 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, from Septem- 
ber 18 through October 3, 1948, under the 
auspices of the Danish association called 
British Import Union. At the opening 
of this Exhibition were the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Denmark. 

There were approximately 1,200 exhib- 
itors showing the following products: 
Industrial machinery, tools and raw ma- 
terials; household and office equipment, 
sports goods, hardware, foodstuffs; tex- 
tiles, fibers, yarns, clothing, household 
linens; automotive equipment, parts and 
accessories; scientific instruments, pho- 
tographic equipment, footwear and other 
leather products, cosmetics and toilet ar- 
ticles, tobacco products and smoking 
accessories. 

Although the majority of the 25,000 
buyers who visited the Exhibition were 
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gin; last year, imports totaled 549,000 
pounds, of which 478,000 pounds were 
from the United States. Imports of cigars 
in 1947, practically all from Cuba, totaled 
3,000 pounds, and smoking tobacco, 
largely from the United States amounted 
to 18,000 pounds. 

Most of the leaf tobacco utilized by 
Peru’s tobacco factories is obtained from 
the domestic crop, which averages about 
3,700,000 pounds annually. The Estanco 
(Monopoly) reported utilization of leaf 
in 1947 at 4,656,000 pounds, the highest 
on record. Domestic leaf accounted for 
89 percent of the total quantity utilized 
last year. This year’s total utilization 
may reach 4,900,000 pounds. 

The bulk of Peru’s tobacco consump- 
tion is in the form of cigarettes. In 1947 
about 1,718,000,000 cigarettes were man- 
ufactured. Production for 1948 is esti- 
mated at about 1,800,000,000 pieces. Ten 
brands of cigarettes are made by the 
Estanco—six wholly of Peruvian leaf, 
two Peruvian-Cuban blends, one straight 
Turkish, and one a United States-Turk- 
ish blend. 





Danish, many came from Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Finland, some from the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, France, Czechoslova- 
kia, Switzerland, Portugal, and a few 
from Poland, Australia, New Zealand, 
North and South America. 

Chief interest was shown in industrial 
machinery, chemical supplies, scientific 
instruments, and automotive equipment. 
Exhibitors in these fields reported better 
sales than had been anticipated under 
present import restrictions. Tentative 
orders booked indicated excellent long- 
range prospects, but confirmations in 
most instances are dependent upon ob- 
taining import licenses. Danish import 
licenses were granted for textiles, scien- 
tific instruments, agricultural and com- 
mercial automotive equipment. 

It was reported that the quality of the 
products exhibited appeared comparable 
to prewar standards, and consumer goods 
especially showed considerable improve- 
ment over the early British postwar ex- 
ports to Denmark. 

For this event, the Danish Ministry of 
Economic Coordination authorized the 
issuance of special import licenses in the 
amount of £290,000 to cover the goods 
that were shown at the exhibition. These 
licenses, which were Over and above the 
previously agreed import quotas granted 
to the various importers concerned, were 
granted in order to save the exhibitors 
the cost of packing and reshipping some 
of their goods back to England. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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EXPLANA N 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordina iu 

tance tothe Argentine econom Nontrade remittances from Argentina are etfect 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at tl \ 
Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian econor A tay } deepest “ 
of exchange for commercial imports under decrees Apr. 19, 1948. M . 
ential rate. The curb market is technical] 

ra ! remittance it the free-mark ' . 

Ta peen at 1 M6. ar Feb. 28 M I \ { 
t s it, ellective { inge I r ; 
cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile Imports ir | lis ' , : . 
official rate, or at th hed Fet 48 . 
the Chilean economy ons are effects r} 
nontrade remittances 

Colombia.— The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that Institution, and the commer 
rates vary only slightly from it. Most imports are paid for at these rates, sul eh seth kai 
Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent. Ret 
ccount of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which special pro tt 
official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax. Nontrade transacti ma aul henge heed aap Y 
40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided for may exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose 
All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take ] t the uncontrolled rat 

Ecuador.—‘Essential”’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per - om 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the offi rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per d r Luxur 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and thi uert 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rat \ tax of 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentialit y of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 70 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential iter suthorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances. the distinct hetween the fret 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 


Venezuela.—C ontrolled and free rates identical 
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Recent Geneva Session of 
“ECOSOC” Spurred Moves 
for Sounder Trade 

(Continued from p. 9) 


At the Seventh Session of the Coungj]. 
nine specialized agencies submitted re- 
ports on their activities and were repre- 
sented by officials ready to answer ques- 
tions. The reports of these agencies 
gave an interesting picture of the inter- 
national cooperation which is now being 
carried on to increase the production of 
food; to improve labor conditions and 
industrial relations; to extend capita] 
funds for economic reconstruction and 
industrial development; to organize pre- 
ventive campaigns against malaria, tu- 
berculosis, and other diseases; to regulate 
air routes for civil aviation; to help scien- 
tists expand research and educators to 
make education an effective force for 
peace 

The reports of the specialized agencies 
were discussed at length in the commit- 
tees and in the plenary sessions of the 
Council, and many suggestions were 
made with regard to their work in the 
coming year. The keenest debates took 
place on the reports of the International 
Bank and of the International Trade 
Organization. Oscar Lange, the delegate 
from Poland, criticized the Bank for “‘by- 
passing” the countries of Eastern Europe 
despite their “ability to repay loans.” He 
offered a resolution to the effect that cap- 
ital should be directed to countries and 
industries where it can be most produc- 
tive in the short run, and where the pro- 
duction of critically short commodities 
can be accelerated. After an involved 
debate on the meaning of productivity 
and “short run,” the Polish resolution 
was voted down. On the other hand, the 
representative of China persistently ar- 
gued for, and succeeded in incorporating 
in the resolution adopted by the Council, 
a paragraph which expressed the hope of 
the Council that the Bank “will take im- 
mediate steps to expedite the examina- 
tion” of development problems and “to 
facilitate the early realization of devel- 
opment loans, particularly in areas eco- 
nomically underdeveloped.” 

An extensive debate on the ITO was 
provoked by the Soviet delegate in con- 
nection with the Secretary-General’s 
factual report on the Havana Confer- 
ence. In another one of his lengthy 
speeches, Arutinian said that the Havana 
Conference had been a ‘‘dismal failure” 
and that the Havana Charter was in- 
tended to favor United States penetra- 
tion into world markets. 

The Polish delegate criticized the ITO 
Charter as being “premature” and also 
because its “approach was wrong” inso- 
far as it stressed trade factors instead 
of emphasizing the prior importance of 
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economic development and employment 
as a basis for international trade. 

The delegates of Australia and Canada 
made impressive statements on the im- 
portance and value of the ITO Charter 
as a “flexible instrument” for providing 
economic growth and higher standards 
of living and as a compromise on which 
all countries could agree. They were 
seconded by the representatives of Chile, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Turkey, and the Neth- 
erlands. Willard Thorp made a brief 
reply to the Soviet delegate pointing out 
that the ITO Charter is based on the 
principle of nondiscrimination and that 
the emphasis on multilateralism is the 
best indication that the United States 
has no intention to use political pressure 
for trade purposes since such pressure is 
more easily injected through bilateral- 
ism. The resolution proposed by Thorp, 
noting with satisfaction the Secretary- 
General’s report on the Havana Confer- 
ference, was adopted by 15 votes to 3 
(U.S. S. R., Bielorussia, and Poland). 


Social and Humanitarian 
Problems 


BESIDES the economic issues surveyed 
above, the Seventh Session of the Council 
debated and acted on many social, educa- 
tional, and humanitarian problems. It 
approved budgets for social welfare serv- 
ices and for relief to needy children in 
the war devastated countries of Europe 
and Asia, adopted a draft protocol of an 
international treaty to control the illicit 
traffic in drugs not covered by the con- 
vention of 1931, laid down a policy for 
resettling refugees and displaced persons, 
and considered a number of draft con- 
ventions on human rights, freedom of 
information and genocide. These ques- 
tions consumed a very large part of the 
time of the session and occasioned the 
most heated debates. 


Progress Made and Problems 


Ahead 


IN SUMMING UP the work of the Geneva 
session, Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, 
President of the Council, emphasized 
three features which, in his opinion, dis- 
tinguish it from previous sessions. In the 
first place, he said, the Seventh Session 
was marked by “the high quality of its 
debates” and by its effort to examine 
problems in the light of their ‘theoretical 
import” and of general principles. Sec- 
ond, it brought to light the practical 
value and the great possibilities of the re- 
gional commissions for the economic re- 
construction and development of Europe, 
Asia and Latin America. Third, it was 
able for the first time to look at the total 
of the work-programs of all the special- 
ized agencies and to make an effective 
beginning in coordinating them. 

One can readily agree with this sum- 
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Selected Kuropean and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.— Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate 
Latest 
available 


Country Monetary unit eee quotation 
1946 1947 “aor ee 8, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1948 

Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $3. 2123 
Belgium France - 0228 - 0228 . 0229 - 0229 
Canada Dollar: 

Official . 9520 1. 0000 1.0000 1. 0000 

Free . 9329 . 9200 . 9290 . 9239 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone * 2088 . 2086 . 2085 2085 
France (metropolitan Frane . 0084 . OO84 

Official * 0047 . 0032 

Free *, 0032 . 3017 
India Rupee . 3016 . 3016 . 3017 . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder . 3781 . 3776 . 3760 . 3758 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 9915 3. 9915 
Norway Krone *, 2018 . 2016 - 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo *. 0405 . 0403 . 0403 . 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta * 0913 . 0913 . 0913 . 0913 
Sweden Krona * 2586 . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
Switzerland France *, 2336 . 2236 . 2336 . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0314 4.0315 

*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





mary of the Geneva session and even 
add a few more items to its credit. It 
approved important programs of work in 
the field of transportation, statistics, and 
social welfare. It provided for the call- 
ing of an international conference on 
the conservation of natural resources. 
It laid down a definite policy and a time 
limit for the solution of the problem of 
refugees and displaced persons. And it 
took some steps to improve administra- 
tive and budgetary procedures and to 
bring more consistency into research 
activities. 

However, the Geneva session also 
showed up once more the problems with 
which the Council is faced in making its 
work more effective and in achieving 
greater practical results. These prob- 
lems are largely of an organizational 
character. The Council needs to devise 
methods for fixing its agenda on a more 
selective basis so as to be able to deal 
with issues which are of greatest imme- 
diate importance in the light of world 
economic and social developments and 
of its own responsibilities. It could save 
time and avoid much unnecessary heat 
by documenting its discussions with more 
objective factual data. It needs to im- 
prove its procedures so as to be able to 
hold discussion to the main points at 
issue and to make impossible obstruc- 
tionist tactics. Last, but not least, the 
Council would make greater progress in 
coordinating the work of the specialized 
agencies if the reports of these agencies 
could be summarized in advance, com- 
pared with one another, and analyzed 
with a view to their inter-relations and 
to consistency of policy. 

It is hoped that the Council will take 
such action so as to move forward in its 
work. The progress of the Economic and 


Social Council is essential to the success 
of the United Nations in promoting the 


peaceful living together of all the na- 
tions of the world. 





Private Enterprise and 

World Trade: Major 

Motives and Measures 
(Continued from p. 4) 


proportion of our present national in- 
come than the amount spent on foreign 
travel in past years. 

Private agencies must make it easy for 
people to travel, and must educate them 
in its advantages and attractions. This 
has already been undertaken on an inter- 
national scale. The membership of the 
International Union of Official Travel 
Organizations now represents more than 
30 countries and includes the active par- 
ticipation of 20 others. 

Travel should be brought within the 
reach of the average pocketbook. Its ap- 
peal should not be limited to the rich. 
The man with only a few hundred dol- 
lars to spend should not be overlooked. 
Other countries can provide improved 
bus transportation and inexpensive road- 
side accommodations for tourists. In- 
ternational travel organizations should 
work to remove the clutter of official red 
tape which now makes foreign travel in- 
convenient. We are pleased to note that 
Belgium and Italy have announced re- 
cently a withdrawal of visa require- 
ments. * * * 

| Ep1ror’s NoTE.—A more detailed presenta- 
tion of Secretary Sawyer’s views and convic- 
tions with respect to the promotion of travel 
will be found in the leading article (pages 


3 and 4) in the November 8 issue of FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
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Safeguarding Our Economy 


WHILE WE DEAL with the problem of 
world recovery and the balancing of our 
foreign trade at a high level, we must 
not fail to safeguard our own domestic 
economy against excessive exports of 
goods in short supply. This involves ex- 
port controls. It requires a judicious use 
of governmental authority in the interest 
of the Nation as a whole. 

The main problem in administering 
export controls is the achievement of a 
reasonable balance between the needs of 
our domestic economy and the needs of 
foreign countries for scarce materials. 
There are those who advocate complete 
abolition of export control and on the 
other hand those who advocate embar- 
going all shipments of goods in short 
supply from this country. Neither of 
these extremes offers a sound solution. 
Export controls are needed to protect 
the economy from the impact of unre- 
strained foreign demand. It is self-evi- 
dent also that the international distribu- 
tion of scarce supplies made available 
from the United States is of considerable 
significance in the promotion of our for- 
eign policy. An export embargo, of 
course, would provide a cure for our ex- 
port surplus—and smother our foreign 
trade in the process. 

If we left entirely to the play of ordi- 
nary business forces the flow and dis- 
tribution of scarce goods abroad, our 
foreign-aid program and our domestic 
situation as well would suffer acute dis- 
location. It is not fair to impose upon 
any individual the reconciling of his own 
business interests with those of the com- 
munity as a whole. That decision 
should be made by an impartial govern- 
mental agency with power to enforce 
what it decides. For these reasons, 
Congress authorized for a definite period 
the control of exports from the United 
States. Iam thoroughly convinced that, 
until world conditions are more in bal- 
ance, export controls should be con- 
tinued. 

No one is more fully aware than I of 
the work, and frequently the annoyance, 
which these controls impose upon ex- 
porters. We try daily to improve our 
procedures, and I hope have achieved 
some success. I am not by any means, 
however, Satisfied with the result, and 
am not only willing but eager to receive 
suggestions or even complaints with ref- 
erence to what we are doing. The job 
is, of course, a large one. We are now 
receiving more than 14,000 applications 
per week for export licenses, the mere 
handling of which, aside from questions 
of policy, calls for large personnel and 
skill and experience. Only recently 
have we been able to add to the personnel 
and, as you well know, skill and ex- 
perience do not come quickly. 
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We still wish, however, to avail our- 
selves of help from private business. As 
a means of obtaining the advice of pri- 
vate enterprise, we have set up 40 advi- 
sory panels, each one including business- 
men familiar with the trade conditions 
and trade practices with reference to a 
certain commodity or group of commodi- 
ties. These groups have met with us fre- 
quently and have been extremely helpful. 

The problem of administering controls 
is typified by bread grains. Food has 
been in critical shortage throughout the 
world for several years. The price of 
food has been a large factor in the high 
cost of living here at home. A man can 
postpone the purchase of his automobile; 
he can live in discomfort and postpone 
the building of a new house—but he can- 
not well postpone meal time. He and 
his wife and children must eat. In ev- 
ery discussion of mounting prices and 
inflation, the critical factor is the price 
of food. 

We have for several years operated a 
price-support program for the farmer 
which was designed to accomplish, and 
has accomplished, two major objectives: 
to increase and stabilize the farmer's in- 
come and to provide an incentive for in- 
creased food production for our growing 
population. It is clear, however, that 
this program needs revision. It should 
be revised in the light of experience 
Recognition should be given to the origi- 
nal and still important objective of aiding 
the farmer as well as to the need for fur- 
nishing some relief to the taxpayer and 
the housewife. The Aiken bill, while not 
perfect, gave recognition to this need 
It will not be effective, however, until 
January 1, 1950 


Need for Judicious Action 


PERSONALLY, I BELIEVE we should 
continue in large volume our exports of 
bread grains and fats and oils. I be- 
lieve on the other hand that some re- 
straint should be exercised in this con- 
nection. Food production throughout 
the world, and in particular in Western 
European countries, this year is high. 
The potato crop is adequate to meet all 
needs; bread-grain production has been 
excellent. Furthermore, the time has 
arrived to make it plain that we have not 
undertaken to feed the world forever. 
Our tremendous shipments during re- 
cent years have sprung from the desire 
of America to help feed a starving world. 
It is now time—when the nations of the 
world, and in particular Western Europe, 
are far from starvation—that our con- 
tribution be made on the basis of recon- 
struction and not relief. 

In some previous discussions of this 
matter, implications have been made 
that I have opposed all shipment of 
bread grains abroad. This is far from 








true. In my Fourth Quarterly Report 
dated July 30, 1948, I stated that cur. 
rent estimates indicate that at least 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat will be avai]. 
able for export in 1948-49. This is cer. 
tainly no small amount. The largest an. 
nual export of wheat during the 5 years 
preceding the war was 87,000,000 bushels. 

It is necessary, also, to give considera. 
tion to an important matter which has 
not been too carefully surveyed—the 
carry-over of wheat. In 1941 it was 385,. 
000,000 bushels—in 1942, 631,000,000 
bushels—a very fortunate circumstance. 
I have suggested a carry-over Of 350,000,- 
000 bushels from this year’s crop. If the 
estimated domestic disappearance js 
700,000,000 instead of the previously as- 
sumed 750,000,000 bushels, we may have 
available for export 25,000,000 bushels in 
excess of the figure which I mentioned 
previously. In connection with the mat- 
ter of carry-over, we must not fail to 
consider two important possibilities— 
war anda badcrop. I know of no insur- 
ance or guaranty against either. 

There is, I submit, another field in 
which government must take the primary 
responsibility—the stabilization of the 
world’s currencies. As a result of the 
Marshall Plan, some progress has already 
been made in this direction. Under an 
agreement reached in July of this year 
the ECA countries have established a 
financial clearing system for the pro- 
motion of trade in Europe, making it 
possible for the member countries to 
clear their balances with each other 
through the Bank for International Set- 
tlements. Creditor countries will receive 
partial settlement in dollars which may 
then be used to buy goods in the United 
States. This arrangement may cut 
through the web of bilateral trading 
agreements which have hampered the 
return to open, multilateral trade 

It seems clear that government must 
be responsible for this country’s partici- 
pation in the International Bank and the 
International Fund. These institutions 
enable us to work for the economic de- 
velopment of the world’s resources and 
the Stabilization of its currencies. In 
the administration of loans and grants, 
the Government will be held, and should 
be held, to account by private enterprise. 
Private enterprise should, by constructive 
comment and criticism, support the 
efforts of Government to create a climate 
favorable to free enterprise throughout 
the world. 


For Wise Collaboration 


I AGREE with the National Foreign 
Trade Convention that private enter- 
prise can do the world’s job. I have 
tried briefly to explain why I think it 
necessary that the Government assist in, 


and participate in—and, at times, di- 
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rect—the doing of this job. When the 
Government does assist, or participate, 
or direct, businessmen should try to give 
it a sympathetic understanding and sup- 
port, at the same time insisting that Gov- 
ernment make the doing of private busi- 
ness easier and not harder; assume that 
businessmen are intelligent and honest, 
that a businessman knows more about 
his own business than a government em- 
ployee; and that so far as possible we 
should leave the world’s job, as well as 
our domestic job, to the individual 
initiative and industry which have 
brought such gratifying prosperity to 
America. 





Yet WORLD TRADE LEADS 





(Continued from p. 12) 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained only by American firms from 
this Branch and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Dealers 
Siam. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—-Belgium 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—-Cuba 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Panama 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—lItaly 

Canneries—Algeria 

Clothing Manufacturers—France 

Hospitals—-Iraq 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry 
Belgium 

Motion-Picture Industry——Peru 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Ceylon 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers 
Norway 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—-Austria 

Sawmill New Zealand 


Soap Manufacturer Uruguay 

The following list has been compiled 
from information received from unofficial 
sources and in some instances the list is 
not complete. 


facturers and Exporters—Japan. 
Optical Instrument and Apparatus Manu- 





Japan produces animal health reme- 
dies to meet practically all of its needs. 
The most prevalent diseases and the 
number of disease cases reported for 
June 1948 were as follows: Anthrax, 1; 
blackleg, 2; brucellosis, 6; equine enceph- 
alomyelitis, 2; equine infectious anemia, 
68; fowl cholera, 1,309; pullorum, 167; 
rabies, 4; strangles, 209; swine erysipelas, 
38; swine plague, 17; Texas fever, 6; and 
trichomoniasis, 168. 
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Announcements Under Recipro cal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Trade - Agreement Negotiations sider granting concessions in the pro- 


posed negotiations. 


Proposed With Eleven Coun- 
I The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 


tries mation announced on November 5 that 

On November 5, the Trade-Agreements it will hold public hearings beginning 
Committee issued a formal notice of the December 7 in connection with the pro- 
United States intention to enter into posed negotiations. Applications to be 
tariff negotiations with 11 foreign coun- heard will be received until November 
tries: Denmark, the Dominican Repub- 29, while the closing date for submitting 
lic, El] Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, briefs to the Committee will be December 
Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, and es 
Uruguay. The negotiations, which are Copies of State Department Press Re- 
scheduled to open at Geneva on April lease No. 890 of Novemberr 5, 1948, con- 
11, 1949, may also involve the adjustment taining these notices and the lists of 
of certain preferential rates by the products, and copies of “United States 
United States and Cuba. Import Duties (1948)” and Supplement, 

The Trade-Agreements Committee an- may be obtained from the Department of 
nouncement contained the lists of prod- Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or its 
ucts on which the United States will con- Regional and District Offices. 


Trade-Agreements Calendar, Including Countries That Participated In Concluding the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade* 


Country Concluded Effective 
Argentina Oct. 14, 1941 Nov. 15, 1941 
Australia Oct. 30,1947 | Jan 1, 1948 
Belgium do Do. 
Brazil do July 31, 1948 
Burma do July 39, 1948 
Canada do Jan 1, 1948 
Ceylon do July 30, 1948 
Chik do 
China do M iy 22, 1948 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Cuba Oct. 30,1947 | Jan 1, 1948 
(Czechoslovakia do Apr. 21, 1948 
Eeuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
El Salvador Feb, 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
Franee Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
(ruatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
Hait Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Hondura Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
India Oct. 30,1947 | July 9, 1948 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Lebanon Oct. 30,1947 | July 30, 1948 
Luxembourg do Jan. 1, 1948 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Netherland Oct. 30,1947 | Jan 1, 1948 
New Zealand do July 31, 1948 
Nicaragua Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Norwa Oct. 30,1947 | July 11, 1948 
Pakistar do July 31, 1948 
Paraguay Sept. 12,1946 | Apr. 9, 1947 
Peru. __ May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
outhern Rhodesia Oct. 30,1947 | July 12, 1948 
sweden M iy 25, 1935 Aug. 5, 1935 
Switzerland Jan 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Syria Oct. 30,1947 | July 31. 1948 
lurkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Union of South Africa Oct. 30,1947 | June 14, 1948 
United Kingdon do Jan. 1, 1948 
Uruguay July 21,1942; Jan. 1, 1943 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of the agreement ceased to be in force as of March 10, 1938. 


*The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was concluded on October 30, 1947, by the United States and Australia, 
5 m, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Syria, Union of South Africa, and the United 
Che General Agreement became provisionally effective between the United States and the various negotia- 





ting countries on the date shown in the table W here no date is shown, the Agreement has not yet been made effective 
between the United States and the negotiating country. Earlier trade agreements concluded by the United States with 
Country Signed E flective Present status 

Belgium Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 | Inoperative 

Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan 1, 1936 Do 

Canada (First Agreement Nov. 15, 1935 do Superseded 

( ida (Second Agreement Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 | Inoperative 

Canada (First Fox Fu Dee. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 | Superseded 

Canada (Second Fox Fur Dee. 13,1940 | Dee. 20,1940 | Terminated 

Cuba Aug. 24,1934 Sept. 3, 1934 | Inoperative 

Cuba (First Supplementary Dec. 18.1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 Do 

Cuba (Second Supplementary Dec. 23,1941 | Jan 5, 1942 Do 

Czechoslovakia Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1939 | Suspended as of Apr. 22, 1939, 

France May 6,1936 , June 15, 1936 | Inoperative 

Luxembourg Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 Do 

Netherland Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 Do 

United Kingdon Nov. 17,1988 | Jan. 1, 1939 Do 
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(Continued from p. 41) 


proximately 100 miles, through a pro- 
ductive section of the country, to San 
Ignacio in the fertile Misiones region. It 
is to be extended eventually to Encarna- 
cion. Route II, which has been com- 
pleted and is known as Ruta Mariscal 
Estigarribia, runs east from Asuncion for 
about 115 miles; connecting with Villar- 
rica, the second city of the Republic. It 
is estimated that there are an additional 
4000 miles of unimproved earth and 
unsurfaced highways. Of these, few 
can qualify as other than oxcart roads. 
They are barely passable at any time 
by other than oxcarts and are not usable 
at all during wet weather. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SWEEPING IMPORT-CONTROL SCHEME TO 
CHECK CONTINUED DECLINE IN COUN- 
TRY’Ss GOLD RESERVES ANNOUNCED 


Reimposition of a comprehensive system of 
import control was announced by the Union 
Government on November 4, 1948, following 
approval of the move by the Cabinet on the 
preceding day. This action was found neces- 
sary, it was stated, because of the steady 
drain of the country’s gold reserves owing to 
the excessive level of current imports. 

Under the new control scheme, imports 
of various “nonessential” goods are to be 
prohibited, regardless of country of origin 
For all other goods, foreign exchange will be 
rationed only for imports from nonsterling 
countries. Such exchange rationing will be 
effected through commercial banks on the 
following basis: 

For the 12 months beginning July 1, 1948, 
each importer is to receive 50 percent of the 
amount of nonsterling foreign exchange re- 
ceived by him during the calendar year 1947. 
Such amount will be made available to him 
in quarterly allocations except for the first 
period which will run from July 1, 1948, to 
December 31, 1948. 

Foreign exchange already granted an im- 
porter since July 1, will be deducted from 
his exchange quota for the current period 
It is planned to fix each importer’s quota as 
soon as possible after November 20, 1948. In 
the interim, exchange will be provided bona 
fide importers up to November 30, 1948, for 
payments falling due before that date, but 
no new letters of credit or forward exchange 
contracts will be issuable until the exchange 
quotas are fixed, except in the case of imports 
of machinery and raw materials required for 
mining and industrial undertakings. How- 
ever, all exchange granted an importer, pend- 
ing issuance of his exchange quota, will be 
deducted from his allotted quota. No ex- 
change will be provided for orders in excess 
of allotted quotas even though such orders 
were placed before date of publication of new 
reguiations (November 5, 1948), but an ex- 





ception will be made for goods in transit on 
such date. In this connection, importers in 
the Union have been advised “to cancel all 
outstanding orders placed in non-sterling 
countries unless they are satisfied value of 
goods imported will not exceed their allo- 
cation for current 6 months.” 

Foreign exchange under the new control 
scheme will be allocated only to importers 
and not to agents or shippers, but importers, 
in turn, may allocate a portion of their quotas 
to their shippers. Supplementary exchange 
quotas may be authorized for imports of “es- 
sential” capital-goods equipment and raw 
materials on application to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Industries by the importer. 

Under the new control regulations, the fol- 
lowing items are prohibited imports: Living 
animals, baking powder, yeast, biscuits, cakes, 
puddings, pastry, dog biscuits, hides and 
skins, cocoa, chocolate, processed coffee, con- 
fectionary, maize, concentrated 
soups, canned fish, proprietary or patent 
foods (excluding infants and diabetic), fruit, 
jams, jellies, honey, macaroni, spaghetti, ver- 
micelli, meats, edible nuts, onions, garlic 
peas, beans, lentils and other leguminous 
seeds, pickles, sauces, chutneys, condiments, 
potatoes, bird seed, starch, maple sirup, tre- 
acle, vegetables, vinegar, beer, Cider, 
perry, and stout, beverages not including liq- 
uors, liqueurs, cordials, mineral aerated wa- 
ters, cigarettes, snuff tobacco, manufactured 
and unmanufactured rubber, floor mats, elec- 
tric razors, metal furniture, motor-cars hav- 
ing an f. o. b. value exceeding £500 and sec- 


Oats, eggs, 


ale, 


ond-hand, f. o. b. value exceeding £150, 
electric percolators, toasters, waffle irons 
radio-phonographs, f. 0. b. cost exceeding 


£25, radio receiving sets, f. 0. b. cost exceeding 
£15, cut-glass ware, cottonseed oil, soya-bean 
oil, soap, cane, bamboo and wooden manu- 
factures, wicker and cane furniture 
spring mattresses, picture-frame moldings 
certain magazines, periodicals, and printed 
matter (i. e. embracing detective, sex, west- 
ern, love, true confession, and comics), coin- 
operated gramophones and phonographs, jew- 
elry, billiard tables, accessories, fireworks 
matches, opera glasses, fresh and dried flow- 
ers, bronzes, statuettes, silverware excluding 
platedware, soda fountains, coin-operated 
machines, and walking sticks 

The full text of the new-import-control 
regulations is expected to be received soon 
from the American Legation at Pretoria and 
further details will be published promptly in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


grass 


Foop RATIONING EASED 


The British Ministry of Food has an- 
nounced, effective December 5, the re- 
moval of jam and marmalade from ra- 
tioning. In addition, the sugar ration 
will be increased from 8 ounces te 10 
ounces weekly, cooking fats from 1 ounce 
to 2 ounces weekly, and sweets from 3 
ounces to 4 ounces weekly. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
PRIVATE IMPORTATION OF ROSIN RESUMED 


The British Board of Trade announced on 
October 5, 1948, that further purchases of 
liquid rosin would not be made by the Gov- 
ernment; and that from that date, imports 
on private account would be permitted, pro- 
vided that the importer obtained import 
licenses from the Board of Trade covering the 
shipments. From October 5, importers are 






required to take 1 ton of Government-owneg 
material for each 3 tons imported, ang a 








declaration must be made that they wil] sel] 


only for approved purposes. 


In addition, a 


monthly return of sales and stocks must be 
submitted to the Raw Materials Department 


of the Board of Trade 


SILICA REFRACTORY BRICKS EXEMPT Frou 


DUTY 


The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
exempted silica refractory bricks from gen. 
eral ad valorem duty, effective from October 


16, 1948 
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Europe—Continued 
Industry 
Chemicals 
products 
Hides, skins 
Lumber 
products 
Pulp and paper 
Coal and related fuel 
Petroleum and products 
Fabricated textiles 
Nonferrous metals 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Metallic ores and concen- 
trates 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
primary 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts-——advanced 
Iron 
manufactures 
Machinery 
Vehicles and equipment 
Miscellaneous’ industrial 


and related 


and leather 
and sawmill 


basic 


ucts 


and steel finished 


commodities 


Total Industry 
Total Commodities 
Technical services 
Ocean freight 
Projects Reconstruction 
program for Greece 


Total Europe 


China 
Food and Agriculture 
Wheat 
Wheat flour 
Rice 


Cotton 

Fertilizer 
Technical 
Petroleum products 
Ocean freight 


services 


Total, China 


Total, all countries 
Total procurement 
date by method of 
marized as follows: 


Department of Agriculture 

Department of Army 

Department of Navy 

Bureau of Federal Supply 

Reimbursement to other Gov- 
ernment arvencies 

Method of financing not spec- 
ified 

Letter of commitment 


Reimbursement to countries 


financing 
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8, 100,000 | 
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4, 218, 738 
24, 254, 695 
54, 700, 000 
6, 664, 000 
1, 066, 500 
7, 999, 999 
5, 978, 856 
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$328, 172, 285 
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3, 482, 278 
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74, 300 
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